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Selecting Your Chicago Bank 


The large number of banks now using 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
for their Chicago business indicates the 
confidence that men of broad banking 
experience place in this institution. 
With its standing as one of the lead- 
ing banks in the country, its intimate 
business and governmental contacts both 
at home and abroad, its board of directors 


composed of leaders in every branch 
of commerce and industry, and its large 
financial resources, the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company isa logical choice 
for banks establishing a Chicago connec- 
tion. 

Our officers will be glad to give per- 
sonal attention to inquiries concerning 
our specialized services to banks. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 
cA consolidation of Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange National Bank 
CHICAGO . 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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— Announcing ———~ 


“How Banks Increase 
Their Business” 


A new volume that will be widely read by bankers everywhere—written by 
G. PRATHER KNAPP, who is recognized as an authority on bank business development. 


HIS vivid and detailed account of plans and methods 

will prove one of the most readable books yet 

published on attracting and developing bank cus- 
tomers. It outlines the groundwork and assists in the 
upbuilding of a structure of standard practices for bank- 
ing institutions of every size. 


The author, well known as a writer on banking 
subjects, has studied bank development from both the 
inside and the outside. He has served as an officer of a 
metropolitan trust company, a director of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, and an executive in two special- 
ized bank service agencies. 


In this new volume he brings together the results of 
twenty years’ experiences and investigations. He explains 
effectively just how to adapt to various situations the 
plans that have stood the test of results in banks of every 
size from those in county seats to those in central reserve 
cities. He shows— 


To Select and Train a New Business Executive. 
To Organize a New Business Department. 

To Survey a Bank and Its Field. 

To Make a Bank More Attractive to the Public. 
To Organize Stockholder Cooperation. 

To Make Every Employe a Business-Getter. 
To Handle Solicitation for Deposits and Trusts. 
To Install an Industrial Savings System. 


How 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


Business and Public Recognition 
—Chapters III to VI, inclusive. 

Service - Merchandising) Plans in 
Detail—Chapters VII to XI, in- 
clusive. 

Direct Personal Selling of Bank 
Service—Chapters XII and XIII. 
Bank Advertising—Chapters XIV to 

XVIII, inclusive. 

Personal Activities in Public Re- 
lations Management — Chapters 
XIX and XX. 

Office Systems i in New Business, Ad- 
pence and Publicity —— e- 


ment pters XXI and XXII. 


The volume contains more than 300 
pages of text, illustrated with pn 
graphs, charts and specimens o! 

advertisements. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, with gold 
stamped cover. 


SS APPROVAL ORDER Se oO 


+ 
OUTLINE OF SUBJECTS 
(1) Organizing the New Business or 
4 blic Relations Department— 
Chapters I and II. 
(2) Preparing the Bank for Increased 
+ 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


Please send me on approval 
Within five days after receipt, I’ll send you $ 


(Canada, $5.25 


+ 


copies of G. Prather Knapp’s book, ‘(How Banks Increase Their Business”. 


To Obtain Newspaper and Magazine Cooperation. 
To Get Results from the Women’s Department. 


These and other basic banking questions are covered in 
detail with practical systems, suggestions for adaptation, and 
a wealth of facts and figures. And in addition, the book contains 
advertising plans which cover— 


Appropriations and Budgets Window and Lobby Displays 
Newspaper and Booklet Copy Outdoor and Street Car Posters 
Direct Mail Methods Office Management of Advertising 


You and every other officer and employe of your Bank will 
read this book with keen interest, practical appreciation and 


lasting profit. As a permanently useful reference book it should 
be in every banker’s library. 


“How Banks Increase Their Business” is sent on approval. 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon today—now! 


(at the rate of $5.00 per copy), or return the books. 


per copy, duty prepaid, same tecms; U. S. Territories and Colonies and all other countries, $5.25, cash with order.) 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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TWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Right through the summer 


Continuity of effort is vital to a stabilized 
business. 

You may have noticed that Atwater Kent ad- 
vertising is appearing right through the summer. 

Our summer manufacturing proceeds accord- 
ing to a fixed schedule. (Sales effort does not 
slacken.) 


In the course of time, Radio will lose its 





seasonal charaéter and become an all-year source 
of entertainment and instruétion. 
Through continuity of effort, we are trying 


to do our share toward bringing this about. 



































ATwaTeR Kent Manuracturinc Co., 4802 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 





‘ 
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PUBLISHERS PAGE 


HE appointment of 
T G. Prather Knapp as 

editorial and business 
director of the five Rand 
M¢Nally banking publications 
was announced recently by 
H. B. Clow, president of 
Rand M¢Nally & Company. 

Mr. Knapp resigns the first 
vice presidency of the Bank- 
ers Service Corporation of 
New York, with which he has 
held an executive connection 
since February, 1922. Up to 
that time he was an officer 
of the Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis, 
his connection with that in- 
stitution dating from 1905. 

The publications which he 
will direct include THE 
Bankers Directory (Blue Book), THE BANKERS MonTHLY, 
THE BANKERS SERVICE BULLETIN, THE BANKERS SERVICE 
Guipg, and THe Key To Numericau System of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, for which Rand M¢Nally & Com- 
pany is Official Numbering Agent. These publications, it 
was announced, will continue as individual and co-related 
units. 

G. Prather Knapp was born in St. Louis and educated at 
St. Louis University. He was one of the founders of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, which took status as a 
departmental of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at the Chicago Advertising Convention in 1915, and 
was elected a director of that association in 1921. 

During 1920 and 1921 he served as a member of the pub- 
licity committee of the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association which inaugurated a nation-wide 
co-operative educational campaign on trust service. 

He has been active as a speaker and writer on banking and 
financial topics and is the author of a book entitled 
How Banks Increase Their Business, publication of which 


was announced recently by Rand M¢Nally & Company. 
* * * * 


Mississippi 


ICHARD M. LEDERER, president of the Standard 

Bank of New York, added this word of comment in a 
recent letter, “I have the highest regard for THE BANKERS 
MonrTHLyY, and consider it the peer of all banking publica- 
tions. I do not fail to read it fully with considerable in- 
terest every month.” 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, classified himself as “Always a 
reader, particularly, of THe BANKERS MonrTuHLY.” 

And W. E. Zuendt, first vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jefferson City, Missouri, said: “I have 
always thought THe Bankers MONTHLY one of the best 
banking magazines in the United States. We take quite a 
number of them but I pay closer attention to THE BANKERS 
MonrTHtiy than to any of the others. Articles on advertising 
and other subjects have proved of material benefit to us here 
in this bank, which has more than trebled its resources in 
the past ten years so that it is now one of the largest ‘coun- 
try’ banks in the West.” 

These statements are typical examples of how thoroughly 
THe BanKeRS MONTHLY is read and enjoyed in banks of 


ARE you following the 
“Ten Maxims for Safe Bank- the neat at 
ing’ outlined by Craig 
Hazlewood on page 9 in this 
issue? In tightening up the 
machinery of banking opera- phd. 
tion he urges them as the 
basis for making your bank 


even more secure. 


every size, and in large and 
small communities alike, The 
comes from 
the head of a medium-sized 
bank in the country’s larges 
city, the second from the per 
of a large bank in a large 
middle-western city, and the 
third from a country banker 
in the state where people 
have to be shown. 


i this issue appear more 
than 60 articles by leading 
bankers and writers through. 
out the country. These arti- 
cles present dozens of bank 
development and manage- 
ment methods for the exeeu- 
tive officers, discussions of 
current financial and _ ec- 
nomic topics, banker-farmer helps, and bank building and 
protective suggestions. Among the contributors— 

Craig B. Hazlewood is vice president of the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago and prominent in American Bankers 
Association activities. A. J. Whitford is vice president of 
the First National Bank, Marinette, Wisconsin. C. M. Niezer 
is president of the First National Bank, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. Francis H. Sisson is vice president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, and president of the Trust 
Company Divison of the American Bankers Association. 
Kerwin H. Fulton is president of the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, New York. Lewis E. Pierson is chair- 
man of the board of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, New York. 

Hugh Leach is auditor of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, Virginia, and vice chairman of the A. B. A. 
committee on bank auditors’ conferences. Frank W. Sin- 
monds is deputy manager of the’ American Bankers Associa- 
tion. F. W. Shibley is vice president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. Joseph F. Rehme is vice president of 
the Lafayette-South Side Bank, St. Louis, Missouri. Andrew 
Boss is chief of the Division of Farm Management, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Herbert A. de Lima is secretary of 
the Security Land Insurance Company, Jacksonville, Fila. 
H. D. Ivey is viee president of the Citizens National Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dan V. Stephens is president of the Fremont State Bank, 
Fremont, Nebraska, and prominent in agricultural and 
banker-farmer co-operative activities in that state. Harvey 
L. Welch is manager of the credit department, First National 
Bank, St. Louis, and president of the St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men. Walter C. Reid is vice president and 
general manager of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, 
New York. Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., is economist 
of the Chase National Bank, New York City. ©. Howard 
Wolfe, is cashier of the Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, 
Philadelphia. A. W. Moore is cashier of the State Bank of 
Cowden, Illinois. 

M. P. Snow, is a publie accountant and tax consultant. 
Walter S. Greenough is publicity director of the Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company, Indianapolis, and a well known 
author. J. O. Boyd is president, Keokuk Trust Company, 
Keokuk, Iowa. Dr. David Friday is a well known economist. 
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Liberty Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Weary & Alfred Company, Architects 


The detail of windows has received increasing attention in the 
transformation of banking architecture from the grim money 
temples of recent decades to the beautiful, inviting structures that 
serve today and the future. 


Crittall Casements have won a natural preference in this field, 
because with their grace and harmonious beauty they give intensely 
practical advantages— maximum light, precise ventilation control, 
guaranteed weather-tightness, and lasting durability. Hand made 
to any design, they have almost unlimited range of application. 


All Crittall Casements and Windows are made of Crittalloy—the Copper Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10967 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Also makers of Crittall Standardized Casements 
Fine Steel Windows for homes of moderate cost 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to-our advertisers 
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Increases your bank deposits Very costly to produce 
by stimulating saving Very inexpensive to use— 
in your community. | , HT Only a few cents a day 


THE PICTURE TELLS THE STORY 


A new picture each week. All re- 
productions of original paintings. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Producers of Real Bank Advertising 
150 BROADWAY -i- NEW YORK 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Please send us information IT COSTS ONLY TWO CENTS TO 
[_] Window Poster Display | GET COMPLETE INFORMATION 


CJ Out-of-Doors Poster Display 
[_] Trust Department Literature The National Service Bureau also produces 


[] Savings Development Literature advertising for direct mail and house to house 
distribution. Hundreds of banks are increasing 
deposits by using our well-rounded savings 


campaigns. 
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LETS TIGHTEN UP THE MACHINERY 
OF BANKING OPERATION 


If bankers will not make definite cooperative 
efforts to improve banking conditions, have we 
the right to find fault with legislative attempts? 


By CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


Vice-President, The Union Trust Company, Chicago 


ECENTLY I sent a questionnaire 
to a group of leading bankers, some 
in large cities, and others in strictly 
country bank towns. I asked whether 
they thought certain standards or prin- 
ciples for sound banking practice could 
be set up as a guide for banks, new and 
old. The ten maxims on this page rep- 
resent the gist of the opinions received. 
These bankers are unanimous in 
saying that banks should maintain 
secondary reserves in commercial paper, 
Liberty Bonds or other strictly liquid 
assets. This is one of the principles of 
sound banking practice which is 
gradually becoming established. 

At one time most bankers thought they 
could not afford to loan money at the 
interest such investments pay, and that 
such loans could not’ be made profitable 
as against local loans bearing a higher 
rate. It is now well substantiated that 
the difference in rate represents good 
insurance against any unusual demand 
from depositors. 

The banker has preached diversified 
farming but has been ignoring the value 
of diversified loaning. Diversified loat- 
ing represents the same principle of 
safety as does diversified farming. The 
one-industry banker takes the same risk 
as the one-crop farmer. 

We must take care of the needs of 
our own community, to be sure. But the 
most certain plan for accomplishing this 
8 to keep the bank in as liquid a posi- 
tion as possible, so that when the extra 
demand comes we can take care of it. 
at put this question to my friends, 
Do you believe that if the practice of 
maintaining secondary reserves in addi- 
tion to eash reserves in quickly realiz- 


able paper had been followed generally 
before the deflation period of 1918-1919, 
there would have been fewer bank 
failures?” I received an absolutely 
unanimous answer in the affirmative. 


Ten Maxims for 
Safe Banking 


Financial statement for 
every unsecured loan of 
$500 or more 

Let the banker dictate 
the credit terms 


No excess loans 


Let the loans to officers 
and directors be the best 
in the bank 

Maintain strong second- 
ary reserves in quickly- 
realizable assets 

Do not let competition 
force unprofitable busi- 
ness upon us 

Keep our investment in 
fixed assets within 50 per 
cent of our capital and 
surplus 

Do not make capital loans 


Discard the idea that 
our competitor’s financial 
position is of no concern 
to ourselves 

Co-operate with other 
bankers in the common 
purpose of making bank- 
ing a safe and more effi- 
cient business 


“Do you believe that part of our 
trouble with failed banks-has proceeded 
from lack of previous experience of the 
management?” This was one of the 
questions that brought colorful and 
positive answers. 

“The cases that have come to my 
notice are results of bad management or 
lack of experience,” was the first com- 
ment received. “Not so much lack of 
experience as lack of judgment, and in 
some eases use of bank funds for per- 
sonal enterprises” was another. And 
another answer was: “Fear of competi- 
tion.” 

All of the answers point to the con-. 
clusion that most bank failures germ- 
inate from either lack of experience, 
lack of judgment, or dishonesty. 

United States Senator Charles S. 
Deneen, a director in several banks in 
Chieago, in speaking of a small-town 
bank failure, said that he believed every 
such failure sets the town back ten years 
through losses of money and losses of 
confidence in the safety of banking 
funds. The remedy he suggested was 
the employment of more and better bank 
examiners and the power to discriminate 
in the issuing of bank charters, in over- 
banked localities. 

What measures can be taken to 
improve the situation for the future? 
Guaranty of bank deposits will not do, 
although it has been a partial success in 
Nebraska, where some of the leading 
bankers have taken hold of its admin- 
istration. It has been an utter failure 
in Oklahoma, South Dakota and Kansas. 

Branch banking is not the answer. 
We are definitely against any system of 
state-wide branches. A bank is as good 
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a 


as its 


management, and no_ better. 
Branch bank management certainly has 
no advantage over the management of 
the unit institution. In addition, it un- 
questionably is true that unit bank man- 
agement is in better position to take 
care of local needs in an intelligent way. 

I will give you two suggestions. The 
first is: Co-operation and exchange of 
experiences. 

The fine work that is being done in 
Illinois to introduce the county credit 
bureau method is a practical, workable 
scheme. The machinery which enables 
banks to exchange information on 


duplicate borrowings is simple and 
efficient, and in addition, the plan 


enables banks in a community to get 
closer together in their problems of com- 
petitive terms. The answers to my ques- 
tionnaire were practically unanimous in 
favor of the county eredit bureau plan. 

And then again there is the subject 
of county clearing house examinations. 
A thoroughly organized clearing house 
examination plan should protect the 
interests of the public to the fullest 
extent. Unlike state guaranty of de- 
posits, it recognizes the risks that are 
involved. The association pre- 


* * 


knows 


* 


cisely what those risks amount to, and 
can proceed intelligently to the task of 
seeing that no depositor of a member 
bank loses a dollar. This plan has 
brought real results where it has been 
fairly tried. 

If the stories could all be told, there 
are hundreds of cases where bad situa- 
tions have been cleared up and danger 
averted without the publie’s -knowledge. 


It is a process of tightening up our 
banking machinery to make it more 
efficient and to make it run more 


smoothly. 

The cost of operation is low, too. 
For an association of 25 banks, it has 
been demonstrated that $20 per bank, 
And 
membership in such an association would 
increase deposits of country banks just 
as it has done in city banks. 

But, after all, the stability of banks 
can be guaranteed better by following 
the ten maxims as outlined at the begin- 
ning of this article. You may be follow- 
ing these in one form or another. If 
you are not, I would recommend that 
you check up and attempt to use them 
as the basis for making your bank more 
secure. 


per month, covers every expense. 
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SUGGESTED ECONOMIES 
TO COMBAT COSTS 


Three expensive practices common among 
banks and what a Wisconsin banker urges 
for applying the brakes and increasing profits 


By A. J. WHITFORD 


Vice President, First National Bank, Marinette, Wis. 


HEN the question of analyzing 

bank costs or analyzing accounts 
is raised, one is immediately confronted 
with an unusual situation. 

The first state bank was chartered 
in 1835—almost 100 years ago—and to- 
day there is not a uniform system of 
accounting adopted by banks. No two 
operate along the same line. Some 
bankers even scoff at the idea of think- 
ing they should so run their books that 
they can tell what an account costs or 
what it costs to render certain services. 

I shall consider here the following 
three points: the service charge, safe- 
keeping, and discount. 

After the war, business awakened to 
the realization that our capacity to pro- 
duce had so increased that to run full 
time flooded the market with merchan- 
dise. Banks were not unlike other lines 
of industry except that instead of build- 
ing larger plants than are now neces- 
sary they allowed the policy of service 
—because of high interest rates and 
keener competition—to become one of 
doing almost everything the 


(except 


loaning of money) without charge. 
The late war developed a large nun- 
ber of bank patrons—both saving and 
checking. Some time after the Armis- 
tice most bankers found themselves in 
this position: Total commercial de- 
posits were about the same as several 
years ago but the number of checking 
depositors was larger by 25 per cent, 
50 per cent, and in some places 100 per 
cent. Twice as many people to serve 
with only the same amount of money to 
earn. The proportion of time deposits 


was larger, loan rates materially smaller, : 


losses larger, and earnings almost ques- 
tionable. 

A large number of banks today are 
searcely earning their dividend and not 
setting aside even a reasonable amount 
for losses that cannot always be avoided. 
When the stockholder considers his 
double liability and asks the bank to 
pay him a dividend on that as well as 
his cash investment, is he enjoying even 
a reasonable rate on his cash and as- 
sumed investment ? 

Twenty-five years ago 50 per cent of 








the gross earnings of a hank were jts 
net earnings. Today this amount has 
been reduced so that in some ease 
any of the gross earnings result 
earnings. 


S not 
in net 
This is evidenced by the fact 
that from 90 to 95 per cent of a bank's 
total earnings accrue from interest 01 
discount, leaving only from 5 to 10 per 
cent represented by income from eye 


ry 
other souree. 


The only exceptions we 
have to banks receiving a larger per. 
centage than from 5 to 10 per cent of 
their gross earnings outside of interest 
and discount are those operating a bond 
department. Isn’t it too bad that the 
banking business must go into the bond 
business in order to break 
make money? 


even and 


Recently I was in Chicago and while 
there was talking with a number of 
bankers and, as might be expected, the 
question of the service charge was 
brought up. One of the men, who is in 
charge of a large bank in the east, said 
that he did not believe a small account 
to be a liability. When asked if he had 
ever analyzed his accounts he said, “No, 
I do not have to analyze my accounts 
to know what they cost me. I know at 
the end of the year I make some money 
and if I do make money, then the 
accounts must be profitable.” 

In speaking of bank costs we could 
just as well approach it from the in- 
come side of the ledger as from the ex- 
pense side, but when one thinks of 
operating a bank it is quite natural for 
him to consider it from the outgo angle. 
If we were to take $1 and say—“How 
was this dollar spent by the average 
bank in district number seven from 
June, 1924 to June, 1925,” we would 
find that it went about like this: 

35 per cent for savings interest (and 
the amount of money being paid 
for interest is not going to de 
crease). Savings deposits have 
materially increased in our in- 
dividual banks during the last 
four or five years. From 1913, 
when savings deposits were a 
little better than $8,000,000 they 
rose in 1925 to $23,000,000. This 
item will in all probability grow 
larger from year to year. 

20 per cent and a small fraction was 
spent for salaries and certainly 
no one will say that salaries in 
a bank are too large. If there 
is any one way that bank com- 
pensation can go, it is up. 

642 per cent is spent for taxes. 
There may be some relief in sight 
for this item. 
per cent for losses during the 
year. This will undoubtedly de 
crease as we get away from the 
effects of the war babies. 

12 per cent for other expenses. 
17.4 per cent represent earnings. 
The small amount that might be saved 

in taxes and from the elimination of 


(Continued on page 66) 
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SELECTING THE MAN TO HEAD 
YOUR TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Should he be promoted from the ranks of the 


present organization or secured ready-made 
from another institution? 


By €. M. NIEZER .- 


His qualifications 


President, First National Bank, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


NCE an institution has qualified for 

the exercise of trust powers and 
has the proper background for success 
in this field, the most important task 
and often the most difficult is the selec- 
tion of a trust officer—the executive 
to head this department. Upon him its 
suecess will largely depend. 

Questions immediately arise concern- 
ing the field from which this executive 
should be chosen. Should he be selected 
from the present organization, and if so, 
is there a man on the staff who ean 
qualify? Should he be a “ready-made” 
trust officer, having a wide background 
of experience gained with other institu- 
tions? Should he be a lawyer, ex- 
perienced in the handling of estates? 

These questions can best be answered 
by first having in mind the proper 
qualifications. I would summarize these 
under the following three divisions: 

(1). He should be first and fore- 
most, an executive. The trust depart- 
ment is a department of detail. Unlike 
banking, practically every account has 
its special rules and as the department 
grows, the trust officer will be hope- 
lesly lost if he does not the 
ability to organize and departmentize 
his work and to dispose of detail with 
lightning-like rapidity. 

(2). He must have personality and 
aggressiveness. He should be of the 
sales type and have a capacity for work. 
He should not only be interested in 
performing well the business which 
comes to his department, but he should 
be big enough to take an intelligent 
and aggressive interest in stimulating 
the growth of the department through 
advertising and personal sales effort. 

(3). He should have a _ thorough 
knowledge of banking because his duties 
are no less exacting than banking, and 
the administration of trust affairs often 
touches every phase of banking, includ- 
ing eredit and the investment of funds. 

A moment’s review of the nature of 
4 trust officer’s duties will reveal the 
necessity for this. 

He deals with the settlement of 
estates, the management of property, 
the administration of trusts, the invest- 
ment of funds, and sometimes with the 
salvage of broken institutions. He must 
advise with his clients on most intimate 
financial and domestic affairs; he must 
Supervise the education of the young, 
guard the middle aged from improvident 
investments and often assume complete 


have 


control for the aged in financial affairs. 
Frequently his advice must supplant 
that of the missing husband and father. 

From this it is seen that he must not 
only understand finance as the banker 
but he must have many other 
qualifications. He must be a man of 
firmness and sympathy, understand 
human psychology, good 
judgment and personality. - 

It is also evident that he should be 
familiar with law, especially that field 
which applies to the laws of descent, 
estates, taxation and fiduciary matters. 


does, 


possess 





Cc. M. NIEZER 


Practically every subject of business that 
comes to the trust department has its 
legal aspects. However, this does not 
necessarily mean that he must be a 
lawyer—and I believe many institutions 
make a mistake in feeling that the trust 
officer should be a lawyer. In facet, it 
is often better if he is not. 

His primary duties as trust officer 
are not those of a lawyer or of a special 
detail man, but those of an executive. 
It is his job to see that the trust depart- 
ment functions properly in every phase 
of its activity. It is no more his place 
to handle the legal problems of the 
department than to personally do the 
bookkeeping. Every well organized 
trust department has an advisory trust 
committee from the board of directors, 
upon which there is or should be a com- 
petent lawyer. In addition, the institu- 
tion itself has its own attorneys and 
often special attorneys for the trust 





officer, of 
course, should leave no stone unturned 
to familiarize himself with the law of 
contracts, commercial law generally and 
the laws that specifically relate to the 


department. Every trust 


administration of estates. He must be 
familiar with the fundamentals for the 
intelligent performance of his work. 

Now, where will vou find a man with 
these qualifications? Let it be empha- 
sized that no bank ean hope to succeed 
with its trust work by assigning the 
job of trust officer to one of the senior 
officers of the bank or to any other 
individual in the bank as part of his 
duties. The trust department must be 
a separate department, conveniently and 
prominently located, with an executive 
in charge whose sole duties are those of 
trust officer. ? 

It will probably oceur to many that 
the simplest and most effective way out 
would be to obtair a trust officer, “tailor- 
made,” so to speak, from some other 
institution. This is undoubtedly the 
proper method of procedure where there 
is no one available in the organization 
who is qualified for the job. A man 
of experience is thus obtained for the 
position, thoroughly familiar with the 
problems that are likely to come up 
and with a record of success behind him. 
His experience is such that he will lose 
little time in installing the necessary 
machinery for the operation of the 
department. However, the advantages 
of such a man are often offset by a local 
man of less experience but qualified in 
other ways, who is familiar with the 
policies of the institution and who has 
the confidence of the public in the local 
community. 

I have already stated that it is some- 
times not advisable to employ a lawyer 
for this position. If he is a good lawyer 
with experience and reputation, the bank 
eannot afford to pay the price necessary 
for his full time. If he is a poor lawyer, 
the bank, of course, does not want him. 
A young attorney of the right type will 
often be available and make a good trust 
officer. There are likely many instances 
in which such a man as trust officer has 
succeeded in a manner satisfactory to 
himself and to his institution. Some of 
the best trust officers in the country are 
lawyers. But as a rule, I believe that 
such a man, if he is ambitious and 
aggressive, is intent upon a legel career 
and in building up a business for him- 
self. As soon as he is financially upon 
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his feet, he will lose no time in severing 
his full time connections as trust officer 
with the institution. This is natural 
because his entire training, aims and 
ideals have been in the legal field. I 
know of several instances where young 
lawyers began as trust officers and 
resigned their connections after a few 
months of service. 

In many eases the right individual 
will be found with the organization. But 
he should not be selected as a reward 
for faithful banking service, any more 
than he should be selected because of 
eminence in the legal profession. He 
should be chosen solely because of his 
ability to measure up to the job. In 
other words, the answer to what a trust 
officer’s qualifications should be is much 
like the answer Lincoln is said to have 


* * 





made to the query as to how long a 
man’s legs should be when he replied 
that they should be long enough to reach 
from his body to the ground. A new 
trust officer’s lack of experience in matters 
of estates and trusts will not handicap 
him long, provided he has other essen- 
tial qualifications and is given a proper 
supervisory committee and legal talent. 
The job of trust officer should appeal 
to the best brains in your organization. 
The man of energy, intelligence, ambi- 
tion and vision will see possibilities of 
achievement and difficult to 
parallel in any other of the bank’s 
activities. The position of trust execu- 
tive offers one of the richest opportu- 
nities in the banking field today to the 
man who is prepared to 
responsibilities. 


service 


accept its 


* * * 


HOW BEST TO PUT ACROSS 
THE TRUST MESSAGE 


Market analysis as forerunner of advertis- 
ing and selling-——making use of newspapers 


and direct 


mail—the trained solicitor 


By FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


= the merchandising field, analysis of 
the market always precedes the ad- 
vertising or selling plan—and this should 
also be true of the trust service field. 
By this I do not mean that the analysis 
need be on the same seale as that for 
a nationally distributed product, but 
we should canvass such matters as 
whether or not we shall seek the smallest 
estates as well as the largest, and what 
bearing our decision should have on the 
style of advertising copy or the nature 
of the selling effort. We ought to have 
a fair idea of the volume of possible 
business in a given section. 





We should keep in mind the differ- 
ences, relating to the selling problem, 
between the metropolitan center and the 
smaller city or town, and one bank 
should not adopt the methods of another 
without careful study of this factor. 
In the merchandising field, too, the com- 
petitive conditions are studied, and we 
should give this factor a place in our 
own analysis. We can learn much from 
the principles employed by experts in 
the study of markets for goods. 

What of newspaper advertising? It 
is a powerful medium, when used for 
the purposes to which it is best adapted. 
Newspaper advertising may be used to 
develop leads, to originate business, and 
to do the broad job of education. But 
whether a given advertisement should 
be made to do all these things at the 
same time is a problem that we are al- 
ways facing, and here are some of the 





factors that differentiate the newspaper 
from direct mail advertising. 
Legibility, easy reading style, and not 
too much of text are likely to enable the 
advertisement to compete more evenly 
with the news and features of the paper 
I do not suggest, however, that trust 
advertising descend to the level of some 
newspaper features even though to do 
so might attract maximum attention. 
It is one thing to read for entertain- 
ment, and it is another to read some- 
thing that involves your family’s fu- 
ture. The latter must inspire confi- 
dence as well as command interest. 


Broadcast and Selective Newspaper 
Advertising 

Most of us know that the phraseology, 
the “policy angles,” and other features 
of a newspaper advertisement are likely 
to receive the closest kind of attention, 
while a piece of mail matter going to 
a selected list is often handled more 
freely. That is because of the peculiar 
quality of the newspaper advertise- 
ment. Every newspaper advertisement 
is a broadeast announcement to the en- 
tire public, including our competitors. 
I do not mean, of course, that the direct 
mail piece can say anything that should 
not be said, whether it is said in a letter, 
booklet, or advertisement, but I make 
this point simply to show that a con- 
scious realization of the nature of the 
newspaper gives us a clue to an advan- 
tageous use of this medium. A direct 
mail piece is addressed to one individual 
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—a newspaper advertisement can be ad. 
dressed to the public as a whole, or g 
group of people, as we wish. 

The newspaper advertisement, hoy. 
ever, can also be selective to a certain 
extent. By using the financial page we 
automatically select the readers who are 
interested in investments. By address. 
ing the advertisement, in title and text, 
to a given profession, to women, ete., the 
message can be confined to these people 
Happenings of general interest, such as 
a local improvement, are especially 
adapted for newspaper presentation, af. 
fording the bank the opportunity of 
linking itself with community activity 
in a broad way. 

Direct Mail Advertising 

In mail advertising, it is hard to say 
which is more important, the mailing 
list or the copy. Given a good list, the 
copy must be up to the mark to get the 
results; given good copy, it falls on 
poor soil if it is sent to a poor list, or 
a list to which it is not adapted. 

But one thing is certain—if you have 
a good list it is possible to reach these 
people and appeal to them if the copy 
is good enough. You may not be able 
to sell them with your first mailing, for 
the principle of reiteration applies here 
as it does in any other kind of advertis. 
ing. However, the first piece may 
break the ice; the second may arouse 
some interest, and the third may get 
really close reading. You cannot tell in 
advance which piece will receive atten- 
tive reading. 
mail 


The success of an entire 
‘ampaign, in so far as a given 
prospect is concerned, may depend on 
just one letter or leaflet. Hence the 
necessity for making each one as good 
as all the others. But one must avoid 
too close follow-up, for that may result 
in distaste rather than for the 
messages. 


relish 


The most logical sources of names 
for the mailing list are the central and 
credit files, for in the case of customers 
one of the greatest sales resistance ele- 
ments has been removed. You already 
have an established and friendly contact 
with them. 

Personal Solicitation 

Because the thing we are selling is 4 
service—not an article of merehandise— 
there is need for the personal contaet of 
well trained representatives. There may 
be many questions in the prospect's 
mind which can be more satisfactorily 
cleared up by a talk with a well-in- 
formed man. The representative is also 
necessary from the standpoint of our 
own self interest, because a greater pel 
centage of business ean be actually closed 
by salesmen than through any other 
agency. 

The selling of personal trust services 
is an entirely different thing from sell 
ing commercial banking accounts, how- 
ever, and the two must be handled by 
men of very different training if the 
(Continued on page 49) 
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LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE OF 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


In money expended, banks led the list of 
users during first quarter of 1926—meeting 
the depositor and prospect “on the street” 


N diseussing the future of bank out- 

door advertising, it may be advisable 
fo first consider, “What is the future 
of the banking field?” - 

In 1914, the total number of savings 
depositors in the United States was 
11,385,734. Ten years later the number 
had increased to 38,867,994. During 
the same period, the volume of savings 
deposits increased from 8%4_ billions 
of dollars to 2034 billions. During 
this same period the government sales 
of war bonds taught the average man 
on the street how to buy bonds. The 
man with a government bond not only 
helped win the war with his money, but 
he beeame a better citizen because of his 
greater interest in the government. 

Corporations followed the lead of the 
government. Today the ownership of the 
securities of such representative corpo- 
rations as the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Pennsylvania Railroad, Ar- 
mor & Company, Bethlehem Steel, 
General Motors and many others rests 
with a greatly increased number of 
stockholders—small stockholders many 
of them. And in the case of each of 
these corporations, large parts of the 
stock ownership have passed into the 
hands of employes through the pur- 
chase of securities on deferred payment 
plans, 

The period from 1914 to 1924 wit- 
nessed a great increase in home owner- 
ship on the part of thousands of people 
who had before been unable to afford 


By KERWIN H. FULTON 


President, General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc. 


their own homes. The same period saw 
the automobile become a family neces- 
sity. It saw the development of the 
radio and the universal sale of vacuum 
cleaners and other household labor sav- 
ing devices. 

These changes in national habits have 
served to bring almost every man, 
woman and child into contact with 
banks and banking, and they 
tended to show the man in the street 
that his banker is his friend. These de- 
velopments have made bankers better 
understood by the public. 


But the work of ten years cannot 
overcome the impressions of centuries. 
The bank has not yet thoroughly sold 
itself to the publie as it should be sold. 
The public has not lost that fear of 
“financial power” with which all banks 
are unconsciously associated in the 
minds of great masses of the popula- 
tion. With the increasing wealth of 
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people, it becomes evident that the fu- 
ture of banking lies not alone in work 
with corporations, but equally in this 
ability to serve and work with the aver- 
age man on the street. 

In the growing means of the average 
man lies both opportunity and danger 
for bankers. The danger is thé fact 
that the publie, uneducated to the proper 
handling of money, is easy prey to 
crooked stock promoters. -Having lost 
his money in “wild cat” stocks, a man 
becomes suspicious not only of all 
stocks, but of all financial institutions. 
He is tempted to hide-his gold in a 
stocking. 

The opportunity lies in the bank’s 
ability to teach people to properly 
handle their surplus—to save it, to in- 
vest it, to use it to increase national 
wealth. The banker -ean reduce the 
waste which follows unwise investment, 
and at the same time increase his own 
business through becoming of greater 
service to the community. 

Outdoor advertising being “on the 
street” with the people is closer to the 
pulse of the public than most industries, 
and is particularly sensitive to’ public 
opinion. It is therefore in a strategie 
position to be of real aid in bringing 
banks and the publie together. That 
the development of such contact is both 
possible and worthwhile is illustrated 
by experience. 

Less than four years ago, not a single 
bank in New York City was represented 
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Prominent locations, combined with night illumination, add to the effectiveness of bank billboard advertising. Note the locations shown here, 
also (lower center) the “‘bull’s eye’”’ type of copy used 
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Today there are 
In Chicago, where outdoor adver- 
tising has witnessed exceptional de- 
velopment, there are more than 60 banks 
employing its service. Three may be 
termed institutions” and 
the rest are community or neighborhood 
banks. 

During the last six months of 1925, 
banks and financial institutions 
fourth in the amount of money invested 
in outdoor advertising among 60 lines 
of local business, and during the first 
quarter of 1926 they led the entire list! 

The future of outdoor advertising by 
banks is indicated by this experience of 
the last few vears. The public must be 
informed of a bank’s functions if the 
bank is to thrive. Advertising is the 
way a bank can enlarge the circle of 
those who know of its activities. Re- 
spect, confidence, good-will, prestige, 
lovalty, friends and customers—these 
can be brought to the bank’s door by 
good advertising. 

Bank advertising can take many dif- 
ferent forms. It will probably be most 
effective if it includes, in so far as pos- 
sible, every medium which can be used 
to get the attention of the people in the 
community. Since, however, for each 
$1,000,000 of deposits, the total adver- 
tising expense of the average bank is 
only about $1,350, it is necessary for 
the banker to so select his advertising 
that every dollar spent will carry the 
bank’s message to genuine prospective 
customers at an economical cost. 


“down-town 


stood 


Advertising, to be effective, must be 
It must be read. It must be un- 
derstood. It must be believed. It must 
create a desire for the service advertised. 

It makes no difference how big a bank 
may be, or how small, whether is serves 


seen. 


a large territory or a small one, it is 
nothing more than intelligent self-inter- 
est for it to find a way to make its serv- 
ices easily accessible and acceptable to 
the public. 

The advantages of outdoor advertis- 
ing that should be most easily recog- 
nized from the bankers’ point of view 
are: first, its simplicity; second, its 
closeness to the people; and, third, its 
flexibility. Simplicity, which is aided 
by illustration and brevity of copy, 
highly developed in outdoor advertising, 
is the key to the understanding of the 
publie regardless of the divisions or 
intelligence. Its flexibility 
makes its use possible either by the large 
hanks serving an entire city, or the 
small banks doing business in a small 
community. 

A bank must overcome publie igno- 
rance and public inertia. It can do this 
partly through argument, but more ef- 
fectively still, the purpose can be accom- 
plished through suggestion. The pos- 
sibility of the use of color and pictures, 
the location of the advertising at stra- 
tegiec points—such as along street car 
lines, at transfer points, and in the 
market places—puts it in position to 
appeal to people at opportune 
times, and the audience is large. 


¢lasses of 


most 


Outdoor advertising is seen by people 
when their minds are open for such jy. 
pressions. It is sufficiently large to 
permit of dignified and impressive (is. 
play in keeping with the importance of 
the financial institution. It makes , 
swift and direct appeal, impressing jt. 
self on the eve ot the observer and 
lingering uneonsciously in his mind, 
Its daily repetition of pleasing an 
powerful suggestions influences the ep. 
tire community and builds lasting belief 

Public enlightenment of the banking 
business will follow frequent association 
and intimate contact; not aloofness and 
reserve and unnecessary conservatism, 
A successful bank today carries its sery. 
ices to the people instead of expecting 
the people to come to the bank—the 
literal interpretation of 
the establishment of a 
vertising contact. The more frequent 
and intimate that contact, the 
better the banker will win public conf- 
dence and patronage. 

In the final analysis, banking is mer. 
chandising, and from an advertising 
standpoint it is now being condueted 
along much the same lines as the manv- 
facturer’s or merchant’s activity in sell- 
ing his product or service. The bank 
is selling the desirability of thrift, the 
wisdom of obtaining financial advice 
and counsel, the utility and convenience 
of the checking account, and the re. 
sponsibility of providing for the in- 
mediate family, and these can all be sold 
through outdoor billboards. 


which means 
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THE PICTURE TELLS THE STORY 


You would hardly recognize these as bank advertisements. However, you are made to think of your own family and your love for wife and children 


and that puts you in the right frame of mind for the very brief suggestion written across the corner of each 
ter seeing these pictures, the married man is likely to associate his famil 


will grow in your mind. 
the need for a protective account. 
savings. 


photograph. It’s a suggestion t 
with savings. This will remind him often 


Long after he has seen these pictures, perhaps even after he has forgotten them, he will think of the need for 
And sooner or later, he will arrange for an account —quite likely at the Mercantile Trust Company. 





OUR OPPORTUNITY AS BANKERS 
TO ENCOURAGE INDUSTRY 


To exert influence in stabilizing business 
and to urge extension of legitimate activities 


CAN think of no greater service that 

bankers can perform than to bring 
home to the American people the en- 
couraging conviction that the funda- 
mentals of our present industrial sys- 
tem are sound and secure. 

While, through joint action, we en- 
jeavor to cure whatever surface imper- 
fections may make themselves felt, we 
should hammer home the truth that our 
industries, on the whole, are fixed on 
the frm foundation of sound business 
principles and progressive idealism. 

It is not so long ago that the strug- 
ging American manufacturer borrowed 
tools, methods and ideas from the other 
side of the ocean. Then an industrial 
America was only a dream. 

Today the manufacturers of the older 
nations come to us for tools, methods 
and ideas and their workmen come over 
the ocean to discover the secret of pros- 
perity the workers of America enjoy. 
In a public speech on January 27 
Prime Minister Baldwin of Great 
Britain, in diseussing the industrial 
situation of his country, declared: 

“T venture to think that no trade 
wion leader could do better service to 
the cause than by investigating closely 
what the methods are that enable the 
American workmen to enjoy a_ better 
standard of living than any other work- 
ing people in the world, to produce 
more, and at the same time to have so 
much higher wages.” 

Acting on this hint, the London Daily 
Mail organized such a mission and asked 
William Mosses, one of England’s con- 
servative labor leaders, to appoint eight 
British workmen as members. 

The men selected were chosen from 
the rank and file and, without excep- 
tion, were working actively at their 
trades at the time appointed. 

The mission included an iron moulder, 
4 turner, a fitter, a patternmaker, a 
blacksmith, a tool turner and fitter, a 
machineman and a constructional iron- 
worker, 

They remained in this country more 
than a month, traveled 5,000 miles and 
Visited 42 of our largest factories in 
Schenectady, Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburg, 
Washington, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
New York. 

It was my good fortune to talk to 
the members of the mission shortly be- 
fore they returned to England. I 
found them highly intelligent and pos- 
sessed not only of experience and skill 


By LEWIS E. PIERSON 


Chairman of the Board, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New York 


in their own trades, but exceptionally 
well-informed on the general problems 
of industry. 

It was an inspiration to me to view 
American industry through their eyes. 
They had seen and talked with the 
American workmen, they had examined 
our factories, they had serutinized our 
manufacturing methods and compared 
them with conditions in England. Their 
verdict was an endorsement of the 
American idea. 

On their return, each prepared a sepa- 
rate report, which was printed and eir- 
culated among their fellow workers. 


“MCE THAN any other 
member of the industrial 
community, the banker must 
have a broad and far-seeing 
view. He does not deal with 
any one branch of industry, 
but with all branches. His 
duties bring him in contact 
with the producer as well as 
the consumer, the manufac- 
turer as well as the merchant, 
the buyer as well as the seller. 
“All the myriad phases of 
business are opened to his 
view and, to a greater or less 
degree, his fellow business- 
men look to him for assist- 
ance in their problems.” 


Through each report there runs the 
conviction that the absence of class 
distinetions, the evident good feeling 
and co-operation between employer and 
employed, combined with our policy of 
high production and high.wages, assures 
the continued prosperity of American 
industry. 

Mr. Mosses, the industrial adviser of 
the misson, states: 

“High wages, high production and 
high consumption are the three factors 
which combine to produce a successful 
industry in any country, but high con- 
sumption is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant. It is because America can 
consume the whole of her products that 
industry is on so much higher a level 
there than in Great Britain. Ring fence 
the United States and its inhabitants 
would suffer little inconvenience. Do 
the same with Great Britain and all its 


Report of the mission of British workmen 


people would 


weeks. 


perish in a very few 

“There can be no question that at the 
present time the American workman is 
paid much better, works better, lives 
better and produces than his 
British contemporary.” 


more 


Thomas Murray, the patternniaker, 
reports in part as follows: 

“American appreciation of the high- 
skilled producer, and particularly in the 
higher staff positions, is extremely gen- 
erous. I found Seotchmen and English- 
men receiving salaries five times greater 
than they would have received in Britain 
for the work they were doing.” j 

William Wareing, the fitter, sums up 
his conelusions: 

“The factors that make for high wages 
and high production in America, include 
a straight deal and matual confidence 
between employers and men, abundant 
and cheap electrie power, modern plant 
and equipment, as well as care and con- 
sideration for the health and welfare 
of the workers.” 

Alexander Browning, the blacksmith, 
said: 

“With workers wages in Great Britain 
25 per cent to 40 per cent under pre- 
war in purchasing power, and their 
standard of living correspondingly 
lower, with consequent ‘discontent and 
indifference in the shops, our position 
compares most unfavorably with what 
we have seen in the United States. 

“American workers are at least 50 
per cent better off than pre-war which, 
in addition to a higher standard of com- 
fort, gives them a substantial margin 
for saving and investment, with their 
employers getting their full share of a 
prosperous industry.” 

These statements are the views of un- 
prejudiced British workers and can 
safely be taken at their face value. 
These outside observers confirm our own 
conviction that we have built an indus- 
trial organization which produces a 
wider diffusion of contentment and pros- 
perity than any other industrial system 
yet devised. 

These visitors placed their fingers on 
two factors which have been most largely 
responsible for our favored position. 

The first is that of high production 
with its attendant corollaries of high 
wages and high standards of living. 
The future of this we can safely leave to 
our manufacturers whose broad vision 
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has brought the _ results 


achieved. 


already 


The second is the co-operative spirit 
between management and labor. It is 
an important part of the spirit of team 
play which is infusing all industry. 

Bankers meet with bankers, not 
merely to seek new ideas for their own 
establishments, but to improve the whole 
banking system of the country. 

Manufacturers gather in their con- 
ventions, not merely to secure new ideas 
for their own factories, but to provide 
joint counsel and joint action on those 
problems which affect the industrial pro- 
duction of the nation. 

In whatever way we turn, we can 
discover signs that the American busi- 
learned the value of 
We see trade associations 


has 
united effort. 


ness hian 


* * 


developing, through group action, the 
science and the standards of each in- 
dustry. We find the business men of 
each community, joining the chambers 
of commerce and merchants associations 
to improve civic and commercial facili- 
ties. 

We behold government devoting its 
resources and its authority to the solu- 
tion of industry’s difficulties, devising 
means of eliminating waste, and of 
standardizing production, collecting 
data and statistics to guide the course 
of ecommerce, and joining in the con- 
certed movement for national industrial 
progress. 

From the workman at his bench to the 
executive at his desk, the spirit of ¢o- 
operation and team play invigorates our 
whole industrial movement. 


* * * 


More than any other member of the 
industrial community, the banker 
have a broad and far-seeing view, fy 
does not deal with any one branch of 
industry, but with all branches. js 
duties bring him in contact with the 
producer as well as the consumer, the 
manufacturer as well as the merchant, 
the buyer as well as the seller. All the 
myriad phases of business are opened 
to his view and, to a greater or less de. 
gree, his fellow businessmen look to hin 
for assistance in their problems. 


must 


It is the banker’s part to give warp. 
ing of untoward developments and ty 
exert his influence to stabilize business, 
when, in his judgment, enthusiasm may 
have outrun prudence. Conversely, it 
is his privilege to direct attention ty 

(Continued on page 49) 
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JUST WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF 
THE 


BANK’S AUDITOR? 


His qualifications and status, and how 
the distinction between auditing and 
operating work can be maintained 


By HUGH LEACH 


Auditor, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond, Virginia 


T has only been in recent years that 

bankers have recognized the need for 
internal auditing. The opinion was for- 
merly held by directors that 
examinations by outside examiners af- 
forded all necessary safeguards, but it 
is now generally agreed that the work 
of the auditor is quite distinct from, 
though supplementary to, the work of 
the éxaminer. 

National, state, Federal Reserve, and 
clearing house examiners seek primarily 
to appraise the assets of the bank, to 
determine its solveney, and to discover 
violations of law and regulations. The 
time allowed the national and state ex- 
aminers for separate examinations is 
very limited and it is usually physically 
impossible for them to make thorough 
audits within the time available. The 
examination is made primarily in the 
interest of depositors and the public but 
there is incidentally some degree of pro- 
tection to the stockholders. 


most 


The internal auditing department re- 
ports to the board of directors and is 
maintained primarily for the purpose 
of safeguarding the stockholders. It 
is the duty of the bank auditor to safe- 
guard the assets and custodies of the 
bank against manipulation and misap- 
propriation, to verify income and ex- 
penditure, to see that the assets and 
liabilities as shown on the books are 
correct, and to detect errors. A more 
detailed statement of the responsibility 
of a bank auditor is as follows: 


He must ascertain that all of the 
assets and custodies shown by the books 
and records as having been in the pos- 
session of the bank were actually on 
hand; whether any other assets or 
custodies not on the books or records 
should have been on hand; that the 
liabilities shown by the books and 
records as outstanding at a certain date 
were actual liabilities; whether or not 
all liabilities were in fact shown on the 
books and records; whether or not 
the liabilities as shown were properly 
incurred; that the profit and earning 
accounts show all items of gain during 
the period; that all income which should 
have been received was actually re- 
ceived; that all expenses and _ losses 
shown on the books were proper charges 
against the bank; that all expenses and 
losses which should have been on the 
books were in fact entered on the books; 
and that all expenses were fair, just 
and reasonable in all respects. In the 
course of his work the auditor should 
be on the alert to discover any irregu- 
larities which may exist and to note any 
weaknesses, the elimination of which 
would tend to increase profits or to pre- 
vent waste or loss. 

If an efficient auditing department 
is maintained there will be a control 
from within the bank and a control 
from without, as a result of which the 
bank will be kept at.all times within 
the law and the operations will be regu- 
lar, accurate, and safe. The auditor 


should discover irregularities promptly 
and correct them before they grow to 
serious proportions. Nothing should 
escape an audit, but an examination is 
not so exacting or intensive. 
Qualifications of the Auditor 

The bank auditor should have a 
thorough knowledge of the science of 
accounts and should be familiar with 
the technique, practices, and functions 
of every department of the bank. As 
a rule, he will have passed through the 
various departments of a bank and be 
come familiar with bank routine, though 
many auditors in the larger banks 
gained their experience as bank examin- 
ers or publie accountants. 

It is argued by some that an outside 
man is preferable because it is easy for 
him to establish and maintain an inde- 
pendent viewpoint, while others hold 
that familiarity with the bank’s prae- 
tices gives the inside man the advantage. 
As to which of the two would be pref- 
erable in a particular case would depend 
on the bank and on the men. The ideal 
auditor would be one who has spent 
sometime in the bank in various ¢& 
pacities and has also been an examiner 
and a public accountant, though, o! 
course, such a man would be difficult to 
find. If the bank’s methods and systems 
are antiquated an experienced examiner 
or public accountant as auditor should 
be able to render valuable constructive 
service. While it would undoubtedly be 
easier for an outside man to maintail 
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a position independent of the operat- 
ing staff, it is by no means impossible 
for an inside man to do just as well in 
this respect. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
auditor should be sufficiently versed in 
the English language to express his 
thoughts and findings clearly, or that he 
should be a man of high character and 
courage, or that he should possess tact. 
If he functions properly, the operating 
employes will regard him as their friend 
and will cooperate with him to the 
fullest extent for they will know that 
it is his practice to praise as well as 
to condemn. ? 

Status of the Auditor in the 
Organization 

If the auditing department is to fune- 
tion efficiently it must be given a 
separate and distinct place in the gen- 
eral scheme of organization. The audi- 
tor must be an independent officer of 
the bank reporting to the board of 
directors through their auditing com- 
mittee. He is elected by and is a repre- 
sentative of the board of directors 
within the bank and it should be clearly 
understood by the whole organization 
that he derives his authority from the 
directors and is not subordinate in any 
way to any operating official who is not 
on the board’s auditing committee. 

Any modification of this principle 
will impair the usefulness of the audit- 
ing department. All departments of 
the bank, as well as its branches, should 
be subject to audit by the auditor and 
there should be no one within the bank 
with authority to direct the auditor as 
to how or when an audit should be made. 
Moreover, the auditor should never act 
as an operating officer. The distinction 
between auditing and operating work 
should always be borne in mind. It is 
obvious that if the auditor were sub- 
ordinate to certain of the operating 
officials he would place himself in an 
embarrassing position if he rendered a 
report to the board of directors which 
was not in accord with the wishes of his 
superior officers. The chances are that 
such a report would not be submitted. 
The fact that the auditor reports directly 
to the board of directors does not mean 
that his position is superior to that of 
the operating officers. In the published 
list of officials the auditor is shown 
separately as an independent officer and 
the question as to relative rank does 
not arise. 


As to who should serve on the audit- 
ing committee, there is a difference of 
opinion, though three is probably the 
logical number.. It is maintained by 
some that all three should be operating 
executives because outside directors 
Would not be familiar with technical 
banking problems. Others think that 
all three should be outside directors, for 
under other conditions the auditor might 
find himself unable to get action on a 


report which criticized practices for 


which the committee themselves 
responsible. 


were 
Taking all of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages into considera- 
tion the logical solution would seem to 
be a committee of three composed of the 
chief executive officer of the bank and 
two outside directors. 

While there are many banking in- 
stitutions in this country which have 
independent auditors funetioning in 
substantially the manner outlined, ‘many 
others so restrict their auditors that 
they are not auditors at all in the true 
sense of the word. The utility man or 
a clerk who verifies a few daily trans- 
actions under the surpervision of an as- 
sistant cashier is not an auditor. In 
this connection the following statement 
made by a former state bank examiner 
at a recent- convention is worthy of con- 
siderable thought: 

“During my four years’ experience as 
a bank examiner I have traveled around 
from one end of the state to the other 
and I have yet to point out to the audi- 
tor of an institution a faulty practice 
which he had not reeognized as wrong 


years ago. That condition exists today, 
and it will exist tomorrow, for the 
simple reason that while an auditor has 
been appointed to detect weaknesses, to 
install systems, to correet old systems 
and revamp them, he has not been given, 
in the majority of eases, the power to 
enforce his views on the subject.” 

It is unfortunate that the word 
“auditor” to many people conveys 
nothing more than “checker” and that 
there are still to be found some who 
consider the auditor a necessary nuis- 
ance who does not earn his keep. 
Happily for the good of banking, opin- 
ion in the banking field, as elsewhere, 
is changing. Some of the larger banks 
find a need for both a comptroller and 
an auditor, but one department of con- 
trol is usually sufficient. Inasmuch as 
in nearly every instance the duties of 
the comptroller and auditor in the 
larger banks are assigned to one man 
in the smaller institutions, it would 
seem logical to give this man the title 
of “eomptroller,” which title would 

(Continued on page 38) 


PROFITABLE SUMMER ADVERTISING 


Sleeping Cars 
and Hotels 


Such places are not conducive to the safety 
of the traveler's money. By arrangementwith 
this bank before departing, the tourist is sup- 
plied with a neat leather-bound book of Trav- 
elers’ Cheques or a Letter ofCredit. 
papers are good all over the world. 
is suffered if they are lost or stolen as 
not good without the owner’s signatu: 


The Washington Loan and Trust 
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The cartoon used among the students of Harvard University proved unusually effective. 
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on the basis of the actual cost and the actual number of travelers’ checks sold, the profits on the 
travelers’ checks were many times the cost of the publicity 





FAVORABLE TREND EVIDENCED IN 
RECENT BANK LEGISLATION 


Certain states have adopted new banking 


codes 


with commendable 


results — the 


advantages of clearing house examination 


BSOLUTE uniformity of banking 
laws in all the states would be 
impossible to secure, and unwise if se- 
cured; for one of the elements of 
strength in state banking laws is their 
peculiar adaptability to the special needs 
and conditions prevailing in the vari- 
ous states. Nevertheless it is generally 
agreed that there should be a high de- 
gree of uniformity as regards the funda- 
mental principles of banking, bank or- 
ganization, regulation and supervision. 
Gratifiving progress has been made 
along this line, especially during the 
past two years, it is shown in a survey 
of the trend of bank legislation made 
by the state bank division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

The adoption of new banking codes 
during 1925 by the states of Oregon, 
Idaho, and Wyoming is a_ notable 
achievement within a single legislative 
year. Several other states contemplate 
a complete revision of their banking 
laws at an early date. Montana, Texas 
and South Carolina have appointed 
banking code commissioners to study 
banking laws with a view of drafting 
new codes. 

In modernizing their banking laws, 
Oregon, Idaho and Wyoming drew upon 
the best banking experience in the 
country, and these codes represent the 
combined judgment of as many bankers 
and others interested in the subject’ as 
it was possible to secure. 

I have attempted to summarize in 
this article only the broad general ten- 
dencies of recently enacted bank legis- 
lation. 

Fourteen Trends 

A survey of new bank legislation en- 
acted in the several states reflects a very 
definite trend in legislation toward: 

Increasing the minimum capital re- 
quirements of banks to $25,000, thereby 
increasing their efficiency; 

Inereasing the discretionary power of 
bank commissioners as to granting or 
denying charters for new banks, and 
authorizing their making reasonable 
rules and regulations governing bank 
management ; 

Creation of banking boards to act in 
an advisory capacity with the state 
bank commissioner ; 

Increasing the compensation of the 
bank commissioner and lengthening his 
term of office to four, five or six years, 
with power to appoint necessary depu- 
ties and examiners; 
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Empowering bank commissioners to 
take complete charge of and to liquidate 
insolvent banks as distinguished from 
liquidation through the courts; 

Limiting or prohibiting an officer or 
director of a bank borrowing from his 
bank, unless his collateral is approved 
by a majority of the board of directors; 

Legislation providing for closer su- 
pervision and regulation of building 
and loan associations ; 

Legalizing “finance companies,’’ 
“credit unions,” ete., and placing them 
under the supervision and regulation of 
the department of banking; 


es FAILURES are public 
calamities, and all agree 
that banks must be made 
safe by some feasible means, 
based on sound principles. 

‘“‘Banking experience 
throughout the years has 
taught the lesson that the 
best safeguards of sound 
banking are: banking intelli- 
gence, plus unyielding integ- 
rity, supplemented by careful 
supervision. Supervision 
that prevents bank failures 
is far more valuable to both 
depositors and stockholders 
than any plan of guaranty 
of liquidation after failure. 
The one is preventive in its 
nature, the other a_ post 
mortem process.” 


Legalizing and regulating “depart- 
mental banking”; 

Legislation providing for merger, con- 
version or consolidation of banking in- 
stitutions; 

More equitable 
stock ; 

Broadening the field for investment 
of funds of savings banks and trust 
companies; 

Legislation providing for reducing 
mandatory bank ealls to three, and re- 
ducing the number of examinations re- 
quired by law annually to one examina- 
tion; more frequent calls and_ ex- 
aminations optional with bank commis- 
sioner ; 


taxation 


Making issuance of worthless checks 
a misdemeanor with specific penalties. 


of bank 


Interesting sidelights on so-called 
state guaranty of deposit laws were re- 
vealed by the survey. Many bankers 
confessed their earnest advocacy of the 
plan 15 or 20 years ago, but that they 
had repented after the scheme had been 
tried out and found wanting. The plan 
was conceived in the panicky era of 
1907, and wrongly christened at the 
start, “state guaranty plan,” whereas 
it is not a guaranty but an insurance 
plan without the element of selective 
risk, and entirely dependent upon the 
sufficiency of the premiums paid. Ex. 
perience has shown the premiums not 
sufficient, and the insured unable to af- 
ford higher premiums. Nevertheless, 
the plan proved alluring to the uniniti- 
ated—only to prove disappointing in 
the end. 

Guaranty of Deposits 

The consensus of opinion from all 
sections of the country is to the effect 
that the question of state guaranty of 
deposits is passing into eclipse so far as 
the extension of the idea is concerned, 
for, notwithstanding the fact that state 
guaranty laws were recommended last 
year by the governors of two states and 
were introduced in several states, all 
such proposals were defeated. In gen- 
eral, the tendency regarding state guar- 
anty laws appears distinctly retrogres- 
sive—several states looking toward the 
repeal of this legislation. 

During the past 20 years, eight states 
enacted guaranty laws, beginning with 
Oklahoma in 1907 and followed by Kan- 
sas in 1909, Texas in 1910, Nebraska 
in 1911, Mississippi in 1914, South 
Dakota 1915, and North Dakota and 
Washington in 1917. 

Oklahoma rescinded her guaranty law 
three years ago, leaving a large unpaid 
deficit. Last year South Dakota re 
pealed its state guaranty law and has 
referred the repeal to the people for 
ratification at the next general election. 
Texas has modified her law, on account 
of state banks changing into national 
banks to eseape the burden, so that they 
may choose between the guaranty sys 
tem or a bank security plan. 

The Kansas State Guaranty law was 
rendered virtually innocuous by a de 
cision of the Supreme Court on April 22 
this year, wherein it held that the banks 
could not be held for assessments be- 
yond the bonds deposited with the state. 
In other words, the decision means that 

(Continued on page 59) 





On this “trip through the bank’’ via the booklet route, posed photo 


hi 
Hi 


lif 


the make-up ees pages of the booklet 


aphs show the personnel and the various departments at work. 


Inset shows 


PUTTING THE PERSONAL TOUCH INTO 
INTER-BANK RELATIONS 


How a “ personally conducted tour” through 
this large Chicago bank was presented in a 
unique booklet for correspondent institutions 


{OOD morning, gentlemen; Won't 

you be seated for just a moment 
while the boys take care of your coats 
and hats and we'll take a trip through 
the bank ?” 

One of the first things the average 
banker does when he visits another city 
is to call upon the institution that han- 
des his own bank’s account, and gen- 
rally he likes to be shown through 
the various departments or the building 
asa whole. This is a service the larger 
banks are all anxious to render because 
it gives them an opportunity to acquaint 
their correspondents first-hand with the 
modern facilities at their disposal. 

The real. problem, however, is to 
reach those correspondents who are 
tither far distant from the city or who 
seldom journey away from the home 
lown—to reach them with “a trip 
through the bank” and a close-up and 
Intimate view of its facilities. 

An interesting example of how this 


By J. L. DILLEY 


problem has been solved by the National 
Bank of the Republic in Chicago is 
found in the method recently adopted 
by H. R. Drew, assistant vice president 
and manager of the service department 
of that institution. The basis of the 
plan is an attractive booklet entitled, 
“A Personally Conducted Tour Through 
the Republic,” which is complete ‘in 
every detail in showing correspondents 
the inside working of the bank without 
necessitating a visit to Chicago. Copies 
were recently mailed individually to the 
Republie’s correspondent customers 
throughout the country. 


The cordial “Good morning, gentle- 
men” given above greets the reader as 
he turns inside’ the booklet, passing 
a group picture of “the Republic or- 
ganization.” Then, after “coats and 
hats have been removed,” he proceeds 
on his way page by page. 

First, he enters the executive offices 
and is introduced to the four prominent 


bankers composing the Republie’s ex- 
ecutive committee. 

He then enters the banks and bankers 
division—the department handling cor- 
respondent bank business—and, due to 
his particular interest in this phase of 
the work, he pauses a moment while the 
guide (Mr. Drew) explains its fune- 
tions thoroughly in brief, concise copy. 

Take as an example the visit to the 
bank’s foreign division where the guide 
explains how immediate communication 
with other foreign exchange markets 
ean be secured through a private wire 
switchboard. 

“There is an order going through 
now,” he tells the visitor. “Notice how 
quickly it is shot across the country. 
Here is a cable transfer. A bank up in 
Minnesota is eabling the equivalent of 
1,000 American dollars to the Svenska 
Handelsbanken in Stockholm for. the 
use of Thor Larsen. The money will be 
paid to Mr. Larsen in Swedish kronor 
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probably tomorrow morning. 
Five minutes back of one of 
these desks would make the 
ordinary banker dizzy, but be- 
cause Manager Ross and As- 
sistant Managers Smith and 
Kempf have specialized in this 
work for years, they enjoy it.” 

And again, in describing 
the facilities of the collection 
department— 

“Now while we are on this 
floor, I would like to show you 
our collection department. In 
some banks its work is mostly © 








bank, always under the guid. 
ance of the officer conducting 
the “trip” and explaining every 
detail of interest. He sees the 
commercial division and the 
collateral call loan, real estate, 
legal, credit, auditing and sery. 
ice departments. Next, the 
bank’s special representatives 
are introduced, pictorially and 
in copy, and following this, a 
brief rest is taken in the eys. 
tomers’ club room of the bank. 
The “tour” is coneluded with 








a matter of routine, but Mr. At the start of this booklet trip through the ‘‘ Republic,’’ the reader is 


introduced to these four prominent bankers who compose the executive 


Henriksen, the officer in charge committee. 
of this section, has been special vice chairman; David R. Forgan, vice chairman; and John A. Lynch, The 
Ss - , ae . c “a LU 


izing in collections for 21 

years. When Ole Henriksen receives a 
sight draft with bill of lading attached 
covering a shipment of watermelons con- 
signed to Waterloo, he knows full well 
that it is ‘up to him’ to protect that 
shipper’s interest—to get those water- 
melons there and get the money back, 
or know the reason why. Instead of 


* * 


———— visits to the 





trust, cashier's, 
bookkeeping, safe deposit and 


Left to right: H. E. Otte, president; George Woodruff, other smaller departments, 


chairman of the board 


sending their collections direct, many of 
our correspondents send them all to 
‘Ole’ because they know he will not only 
give them conscientious service but be- 
cause of our special connections he can 
usually save them considerable money 
in exchange charges.” 

Then he continues on through the 


* * * 


breezy welcome and 
the conversational copy used 
throughout contribute their part toward 
putting a personal and even intimate 
touch to the printed booklet appeal, but 
even more so do the posed photographs 
contribute their share. Each depart- 
ment “visited” is shown pictorially, ac- 
tually at work and with the employes 
just as the visitor would see them. 


* * 


HOW BUDGETARY CONTROL HELPS 
IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Its importance in providing greater secu- 
rity for the banker when making commer- 
cial loans—Sales analysis as the basis 


By F. W. SHIBLEY 


Vice-President, The Bankers Trust Company, Neu 


- is obvious why bankers are dis- 
playing such interest in budgetary 
control as an aid to business manage- 
ment, because this is a subject being 
given much thought by manufacturers 
and merchants who are bank customers. 

The banker and his customer are not 
antagonistic forces. They are friendly 
confederates. Their interests are iden- 
tical. 

A mutuality of service implies a 
mutuality of knowledge. Confidence 
and respect are the natural results of 
such a condition. 

I was impressed with the potentialities 
of service a: few weeks ago at a most 
interesting conference with the president 
of one of the largest mail order houses 
in this country, a man particularly well 
informed: in the fundamentals of scien- 
tific industrial management. He made 
the statement that one of the reasons 
why many manufacturers find it difficult 
to meet competition is that they have no 
accurate knowledge of costs. To illus- 
trate, he said that one of his buyers 
reported it impossible to continue busi- 
ness with a certain well-known manu- 
facturer because his wholesale prices 
would not permit a profit on sales to be 


made at competitive retail quotations. 

The president said—“Send this man 
to me. He is an old friend. Let me see 
what I can do to help him.” 

The manufacture admitted that his 
competitors were underselling him and 
he could no longer afford to manufacture 
the class of merchandise this house 
demanded. 

“Before finally deciding on such a 
course,” the president said to him, “let 
us see if we cannot find out what is the 
trouble. Bring your complete operating 
costs to me. I know the comparative 
costs of many industries, and possibly I 
can be of help to you.” 


The manufacturer gladly consented . 


and in a few days returned with com- 
plete information. 

An analysis of costs led to a discovery 
which enabled the manufacturer to so 
reduce expenses that he could sell to 
the mail order house at a profit. He 
went away happy. The president 
regarded this simply as a_ business 
service. 

What numerous opportunities bankers 
have for rendering similar service! It 
is so much more profitable to reconstruct 
a weak account into a strong one than 


’ York 


to let such an account close out and 
disappear. 

It will be said that to be able to give 
such advice requires a very high degree 
of business knowledge. It requires more 
than that. It demands a_ willingness 
to do a business service. That is the 
outstanding point in this story for, 
unless the desire to render service had 
been evident on the part of the busy 
president, nothing would have been ac- 
complished. 

All roads in banking lead to service 
and it is gratifying to know that they 
are no longer filled with ruts and rocks 
and niade difficult to travel but have 
become concrete highways. 

No banker can pass intelligently upon 
credit without having both a statement 
of assets and liabilities and a statement 
of operations. However, it is not always 
easy to secure full statistical information 
and it is not politic many times, to press 
unduly for. the desired data. 

Undoubtedly more real information 
ean be obtained from a customer in 4 
frank conference than by any multitude 
of statements, but the banker must know 
how to elicit such information in order 
obtain the desired results. 
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If a customer’s manufacturing cost is 
85 per cent of his net sales and you 
know that 80 per cent is good operating 
rocedure in that industry, it will not 
be difficult for you to get your customer 
talking freely. When you place the tip 
of your finger gently on his boil, he 
knows that you know he has a boil and 
its loeation. 

If, in addition to this general knowl- 
edge of industrial conditions, you can 
demonstrate that you possess a special 
knowledge of a system highly effective in 
producing profits, such as budgetary 
control, you will be listened to with a 
creat deal of attention. 
~ No eut and dried budgetary plan, how- 
ever, will apply to every business, for 
each business is different from every 
other business in many essential details 
and a budget must be cut and fitted 
and adapted to a business just as a 
gown is fitted to a woman or a coat to 
a man. 

I have never yet run the 
“perfect 36” budget. The tailor with 
his shears is always necessary and time 
which is the great adapter, is the best 
agent to round out, trim and mould a 
budget to an industry’s requirements. 
However, the basic fundamentals of 
budgetary control are identical in all 
instances. 


acToss 


The foundation on which a scientific 
business budget must be built is “sales 
analysis.” 

Sales analysis is a study of potential 
markets for the products to be disposed 
of, by kinds, quantities and styles. It 
is a study demanding perseverance, 
patience, merchandising and distributing 
sense, appreciation of the psychology of 
the buyer, the ability to appraise current 
business conditions and weigh them with 
past experiences and future possibilities, 
and above all, contemplation and 
thought. 

I never fully appreciated what a sales 
analysis is until I had to make one. 
There was no choice; I had to ascertain 
with more than a reasonable accuracy, 
what were the market possibilities for 
the products of a chewing gum concern 
I was reorganizing as chairman of a 
committee of bankers. It was necessary 
that we should ascertain the sales in 
packages and dollars the company could 
expect to make in each city and state so 
that we might establish a sales forecast 
on which to build a budget which should 
positively control the operating costs of 
the company while the excess assets were 
being liquidated. 

Salesmen were called in from all 
portions of the country and carefully 
consulted: I shall never forget those 
from the firing line who told us how the 
battle was going out front and what was 
required in the way of advertising 
ammunition and special exploitation to 
win the fight. They told me the truth, 
and out of those conferences there grew 
up a sales figure that we believed in, 
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because we knew that it had taken shape 
and grown to a rounded perfection in 
the minds of those fine young men. 

That forecast was the rock on which we 
built our reorganization. We struck it 
right, as the actual results for the year 
forecasted were within a few thousand 
dollars of the foreeast. But that was not 
all. It demonstrated the natural market 
for our product under adverse condi- 
tions. It was rock bottom to build on. 
So we built. We paid the current 
creditors 100 cents on the dollar within 
three years and our committee returned 
to the stockholders a better and stronger 
company than it had ever been. 

Sales analysis was the seeret of this 


sueceess. It is the seeret of the success 


* * 


* 
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of the great automobile companies. It 
gives them a base on which to construct 
a perfectly balanced operation, and 
balance is as essential in business as in 
aeronautics. The budget is a gyroscope 
compelling balance. 

Sales analysis is a searchlight turned 
upon a sales organization and upon sales 
territory. It leads inevitably to an 
analysis by executives of the effective- 
ness of sales methods and sales effort. 
It reveals what is good advertising and 
what is wasteful. Out of it grows natu- 
rally the sales forecast, an estimate 
founded upon ascertained facts. 

Having established the sales forecast 
by units and dollars, the next considera- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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OVER $60,000 IN SAVINGS ON 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


Twenty tellers are required in this com- 
munity bank to handle Saturday night busi- 


ness 


How the business has been developed 


By JOSEPH F. REHME 
Vice Pres. and Cashier, Lafayette South Side Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


N. April 1, 1926, our savings deposits 
were $8,025,834.27. Ten years 
before, we had only $1,500,000. On the 
evening of last April 10 alone, the 
tenth anniversary of the combination 
of the two banks which were merged to 
make the Lafayette South Side Bank 
and the 50th anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the Lafayette’ Bank, we 
received total deposits of over $60,000. 
Our community is made up of factory 
workers of nine nationalities and we 
have worked consistently to develop the 
habit of thrift among these people. 
The heavy deposits on this particular 
Saturday evening were partly due of 
course, to the fact that it was an 
anniversary oceasion, but they would 
never have reached this amount if we 
had not been working for years to build 
the thrift habit. 


Perhaps one of the most important 
items in our drive for savings business 
was the openiig of the bank for 
Saturday night deposits. We were the 
first in St. Louis to do this and we have 
made it a feature in our advertising. 

Another method of stimulating savings 
business is our house organ, a monthly 
magazine which is called the “Saturday 
Night Saver.” The very name is a help 
and whether customers read the contents 
or not, the slogan keeps them reminded 
that Saturday night is the night to 
deposit. 

We use billboards consistently, the 
purpose being to keep the word “save” 
linked with the name'of our bank and 
before the eyes of all possible customers. 
We do not use the big St. Louis daily 
papers covering the whole city for ad- 
vertising because ours is a community 
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Typical depositors of The Lafayette-South Side Bank of St. Louis. Note that the whole family 
comes to the bank. 





Samples of pages from the house organ of the Lafayette South Side Bank of St. Louis. 
was used to advertise the anniversary day on which savings deposits of $60,000 were received in three hours. 


bank. But we do use the foreign 
language papers which circulate among 
those who are direct prospects. 

To better serve the people of these 
nine nationalities, we have an _ inter- 
preter at the bank entrance and he 
speaks all of the nine languages. With 
his aid, we prepare advertisements 
designed to appeal to each of these 
groups. 

Our house organ is printed in English, 
but we feel that it is read by the 
majority of those who receive copies in 
spite of the fact that, in many homes, 
the children are the only ones who read 
and speak English. 

The slogan is “That you may know us 
better.” The inside cover is used for 
illustrated advertising for some depart- 
ment, and there are always pictures 
of some of the officers or fellers, either 
as authors of certain articles or in con- 
nection with an article about the men 
themselves, or about their work. We 
use illustrations freely including a 
number of cartoons which are thumb- 
nail sketches. 

The articles and illustrations are made 
just as “homey” as possible to convey 
the spirit of friendliness that is mani- 
fest when customers come into the bank, 
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LAFAYETTE-SOUTH SIDE BANK OF ST. LOUIS 
At Close of Business 
Apel 1. 1836 


and they take us at our word and treat 
the guards and tellers as “one of the 
family.” 

Women customers frequently do their 
shopping during the morning and on 
several occasions some of them have 
brought bundles into the bank and left 
them with one of the guards while they 
shopped at other stores. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
a typical group of depositors and gives 
an idea of the types of customers we 
have. You will notice that they bring 
their children right along into the bank. 

If you are inclined to think, however, 
that dignity is overlooked, you will find 
that these people show just as much 
respect for the bank and for employes 
as the depositors of downtown banks. 
They look upon the bank as an institu- 
tion that offers them an opportunity to 
get ahead, and they appreciate the help 
we give and make use of it. 

We have an active real estate loan 
department and a bond department and 
we have the largest percentage of 
certificates of deposit of any bank in St. 
Louis. I believe we can safely say that 
this is all due to careful and continuous 
training of our customers. 

In advertising our anniversary day, 


Notice the free use of illustrations. 
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This particular issue 


we made use of the foreign language 
papers and of the “Saturday Night 
Saver.” Reproduced herewith are pages 
of this house organ. 

On the outside of the envelope con 
tainer we published a tabulation of 
savings deposits for the last ten years, 
printing each successive amount in 4 
little larger type to emphasize how the 
amounts have grown from year to year. 
On two inside pages we showed a coll- 
parison of the bank’s statement in 1916 
with the last published statement. 

Another page is reproduced to show 
how we presented pictures of the bank's 
employes in this special issue, in this 
case showing the employes of the 
savings department. There are only 22 
of them working wholly on savings, but 
on Saturday nights, we are forced to use 
all of our 20 windows and the other 
tellers help at these times. 

Another interesting page showed the 
street on which we were located in 1874 
when the bank was first organized. 
Beneath this was a view of the building 
formerly on the site of our present home. 
Another picture shows the crowd presett 
at the laying of the corner-stone if 
1915. These pictures were interesting 
our customers and their friends. 





THE “AGRICULTURAL CASHIER” AS 
A SMALL BANK OFFICER 


Suggested position for a man to assist 
farmers in record keeping, thus avoiding 
bad loans and boosting profits for the bank 


By ANDREW BOSS. 


Chief of Division of Farm Management, University of Minnesota 


T seems to me that some banks, at 


least, would find it advisable to. 


employ an “agricultural eashier” who 
would make it his first duty to assist in 
the record keeping of farmers. He could 
also help them make out a balance sheet 
at the end of the year. Such records 
would lead to larger business for the 
bank and would enable it to avoid 
losses from bad loans which might other- 
wise be made. They would also save 
the farmer from losses, or if not from 
losses, would assist him materially in 
making larger profits. 

It is not enough that the farmer know 
how to grow crops and that he be a 
suecessful live stock raiser. He must 
know his finances and must be able to 
estimate the return he is likely to get 
for labor and capital spent on crops 
or live stock. The business side of 
farming must be given attention if he is 
to succeed in these days of commer- 
cialized agriculture. 

The importance of farm records may 
be illustrated by reference to some 
accounts kept on a farm in southeastern 
Minnesota. These records showed the 
weak spots in the farm business and 
pointed the way to improvement. As 
a result, within three years, the net 
income from the farm was increased 
something over $1,000! This increase 
was not due to changes in prices because 
the same rates have been applied to the 
production for both years. The gain 
was made through more efficient pro- 
duetion. 

In this case, the records showed which 
of the cows were making low returns for 
feed and labor; that culling would 
inerease the income from the hens; and 
that the profits from pork warranted 
an inerease in the number of hogs raised. 
Alfalfa was introduced. 

This is only an illustration of some 
of the numerous ways in which the 
business of most farms can be improved 
by studying records of production and 
finance. 

An agricultural cashier could help 
materially in teaching farmers how to do 
this work, and could help them analyze 
their records. 

It may safely be assumed that farmers 
do the best they know how under the 
tireumstances. That they can increase 
their knowledge of the farm business 
and do better by keeping records is 
almost self-evident, at least to bankers. 
Bookkeeping of the double entry kind is 


not absolutely necessary. It is important 
that the type of records used be simple, 
that they be classified so as to show the 
returns and expenses from the various 
enterprises, and that they be easily sum- 
marized to indicate the enterprise from 
which the best return is made and what 
the income as a whole has been. 

Simple record books kept by a large 
number of farmers will give much infor 
mation about the condition of agri- 
culture in your vicinity. They would 
also do much to help farmers work out 
ways of improving their business. Ex- 
tension workers and others who have 
been studying the problem believe that 
farm records kept by the farmers and 
summarized, with some assistance from 
bankers, will do more to stimulate sound 
farm practices than any other one thing. 
Farmers will not long continue practices 
that give low returns, nor will they 
refuse to correct errors when they 
become satisfied that these errors are 
costing them money. 


* * 


* 


A concentrated effort to induce farm- 
ers to keep records of the farm business 
and continued interest in giving them 
assistance in analyzing and interpreting 
the records will stimulate many of them 
to make a start. 

An agricultural cashier, more than 
anyone else, would be in a position to 
act as a financial adviser to farmers. In 
a few cases, banks have put on agricult- 
ural advisers. If they could expand the 
duties of this type of man to inelude 
assistance in initiating suitable farm 
records and to supervision and guidance 
throughout the year, it would be of more 
value to the farmer, and probably of 
more benefit to the bank. The reason 
why some bank agricultural agents have 
failed to bring enough new business to 
the bank to pay their expense is that 
they have not been bankers. It seems 
more likely that an “agricultural 
cashier” would benefit the bank more 
than an agricultural agent whose work 
is usually only advice on farming. 


* * 


SPEEDING UP THE TELLERS’ 
ROUTINE WORK 


Certain fundamental rules compiled in 
booklet form help the tellers to solve diffi- 
cult problems that arise in cashing checks 


By HEYLINGER CHURCH 


Manager New Business Department, The First National Bank, New Haven, Conn. 


S manager of our new business de- 

partment I am naturally interested 

in all phases of bank service where em- 

ployes come in direct contact with eus- 
tomers. 

The tellers, perhaps more than anyone 
in the bank have the power of making 
friends for us, and the more clearly 
they understand the various phases of 
their work, the quicker and more cour- 
teous service they will be in a position 
to give. 

With this thought in mind we recently 
compiled a folder containing certain 
simple yet definite rules enabling thé 
teller to ascertain almost immediately 
whether or not a presented check should 
be cashed. 

Under the heading “Rules For Cash- 
ing Checks” appear the following in- 
structions : 


1. Look for Alterations. 
Be sure that there are no changés 
or erasures on the face of the 
check. 

2. Look at the Date. 
Do not eash a post-dated check 
except when presented by the 
maker. 
Do not eash a check more than 
three months old without first ex- 
amining your stop-payment list. 

3. Look at Words and Figures. 
See that the amount written in 
words agrees with the amount 
written in figures. 

4. Look at Signature. 
Be sure that the signature is 
genuine. In ease of doubt, in- 
vestigate; this is what your card 
file is for. In ease of further 

(Continued on page 83) 
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LAND VALUE INSURANCE AS A 
PROTECTION FOR BUYERS 






How this new form of policy, now available 
in several states, operates, and its advan- 


HE standard land value insurance 
policy provides that if at any time 
during the year following a stipulated 
period, the insured owner values his 
policy at more than he does the land 
insured, his mere declaration to that 
effect is sufficient and the insurance com- 
pany will designate a purchaser for 
the land at the nominal sum of $1, thus 
legally establishing loss. Immediately 
upon this transaction being completed, 
the insurance company pays the dif- 
ference between that sum and the maxi- 
mum amount payable under the policy. 
Provision is also made for the pay- 
ment, in addition to the value of the 
land, for any improvements which may 
be placed on it subsequent to the 
issuance of the policy. The value of 
these improvements is determined by 
appraisal at the time loss is claimed. 

When a real estate operator desires 
the insurance company to issue policies 
to the purchasers of lots or tracts which 
he is offering for sale, he gives a minute 
description of his land, and furnishes a 
list of proposed sales prices, together 
with plats. He also furnishes schedules 
showing the improvements already in or 
proposed, and satisfies the company as 
to the title to the property. 

The land is first subjected to critical 
and careful examination by trained in- 
vestigators. In Florida, we depend 
largely for our preliminary reports and 
appraisals upon the appraisal commit- 
tee of the real estate board of the 
locality where the property is situated. 
We check this appraisal with a series 
of investigations by our own trained 
evaluators. 


The term “value” as applied to real 
estate, from a land value insurance 
standpoint, is difficult of exact definition. 
This for the reason that while value is, 
and should be, a definite, specific 
quantity, its amount is a matter of 
expert opinion. All land gets its value 
from one of two sources—either what 
will grow on it, or what it will carry, 
and for the purposes of land value 
insurance the value of the land can 
only be determined by what that land 
will produce in dollars and cents. Its 
value must be measured by its 
established actual income or potential 
earning capacity. 

At least 87 factors affect the present 
and future value of land. The presence 
or absence of each of these factors 
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By HERBERT A. DE LIMA 


Secretary, Security Land Insurance Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


determines the hazard of the land de- 
preciating in value and is the basis of 
the premium rate charged. When we 
consider these facts it becomes apparent 
that extremely close appraisal and 
analysis of each particular piece of land 
to be insured is necessary if the land 
value insurance companies are to be 
successful. You will understand why 
it is necessary for these companies to 
subject each piece of land to thorough 


AND value insurance enables 
the uninformed buyer to 
distinguish at once between 
proven value and doubtful 
value, for when a real estate 
operator offers land the value 
of which is insured by a pol- 
icy, the purchaser can rest 
assured that the price asked 
is a fair one, that the oper- 
ator is reliable, and that in 
the opinion of the insurance 
company the title to the 
property is clear. 

By establishing entire con- 
fidence between the seller 
and buyer it breaks down 
sales resistance, thus reduc- 
ing the amount of commis- 
sions necessary to pay to 
salesmen, and it lessens the 
amount of advertising neces- 
sary to definitely interest 
buyers. 


inspection before a contract with the 
subdivider or developer to issue policies 
is closed. Also it is not surprising to 
learn that the average evaluator of real 
estate is ill-fitted to make such appraisals, 
and that it has been found necessary for 
each company to develop and train its 
own appraisal staff. 

At the same time that the land is 
being appraised and its values analyzed, 
the insurance company’s legal depart- 
ment is earefully checking the devel- 
oper’s title, and an investigation is being 
made of the antecedents of the seller or 
broker to determine the moral risk in- 
volved. The insurance company must 
know that the operator is thoroughly 
reliable in every way, and that the pro- 
mises made to prospective purchasers 
relative to improvements, restrictions 
and general sales plan will be kept. 








tages as outlined before real estate boards 











While these investigations are being 
conducted, the entire sales plan of the 
developer is studied by experts to deter. 
mine its feasibility. It is often neges. 
sary for the insurance company t 
suggest changes in the proposed sales 
prices,—sometimes these are found too 
low; often they are deemed to be too 
high. A comprehensive study of the 
entire tract may disclose that the pro. 
posed restrictions may advantageously 
be changed. Sometimes it is found 
necessary to suggest a new sales plan 
to the operator to assure his success, 

The premium rates on urban, subur. 
ban and farm properties vary just as do 
the rates for other forms of insuranee, 
and depend upon the absence or presenee 
of the factors which have already been 
mentioned. Only one premium is charged, 
the major portion of which is payable 
after the land is sold and the subdivider 
or developer collects his money. 

The premium rates for subdivisions 
range from 3.5 per cent to 8.5 per cent 
of the sales price for the standard 10 
year interim term policy, depending 
upon the absence or presence of the 
controlling value factors. 

By a ten-year interim term policy is 
meant a policy contract under the terms 
of which loss is payable during the one 
year term immediately succeeding ten 
years after the policy is issued. Policies 
are usually issued when the buyer takes 
title to the land. If the land is pur 
chased on the installment basis, or 
deferred payment plan, a certificate is 
issued to the purchaser by the insurance 
company to the effect that he will receive 
a policy when he takes title to the land 
and the premium has been paid by the 
subdivider or developer, thus encourag- 
ing the buyer to continue his payments 
even in a fluctuating or declining market. 

Land value insurance companies 
usually write policies for shorter interim 
periods than ten years. In Florida they 
are written for 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, as well as 
10 years, loss in each instance being 
payable during the one year term follow- 
ing the interim period. The shorter the 
interim period the higher the premium 
rate, because the shorter the period 
before loss can be claimed, the greater 
the risk is that the land will not have 
been adequately improved in the 
interim. 

Farm land and acreage premium rates 
depend upon the location of the land i 
respect to markets, its nearness to roads, 
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to rail or water transportation, the fer- 
tility of the soil, and many factors which 
have been found to control farm values. 
Farm land premium rates range from 
4 per cent upward to 9 per cent of the 
sales price on the ten year interim term 
plan. 

The insurance company also takes 
into consideration the class of buyers 
that these lands are offered to in fixing 
the premium rate. If the land is to be 
sold directly to farmers, who will im- 
prove the land and place it under cul- 
tivation, the rate is much lower than if 
it is to be sold indiscriminately to spec- 
wators or others who intend to hold it 
and attempt to derive a profit from price 
manipulation. 

If it is a subdivision, the premium rate 
depends largely upon what the various 
surveys and analyses show in regard to 
the present or future need for such 
subdivision. 

Land value insurance is today being 
conducted on a scientific basis. The 
thorough investigation and analysis of 
the land and its surroundings, may be 
likened to the medical examination for 
life insurance. The same investigation 
is made of the moral risk as the life 
and casualty companies have found 
necessary to conduct prior to issuing 
policies. As now conducted land value 
insurance is 100 per cent insurance. 

Companies transacting this type of 
business are directly subject to the juris- 
diction and control of the Insurance 
Department of the State in which they 
operate. They usually place 50 per cent 
of all premiums received in reserve. 
This reserve fund, which is under the 
control of the insurance department of 
the state, is invested in the same type 
of securities as is designated by law as 
legal for investment by insurance com- 
panies generally. 

In addition to the premium reserves, 
these companies have the added advan- 
tage of being able to salvage a large per- 
eentage of their losses through the re- 
sale of the land which they insure and 
to which they ultimately take title after 
loss is paid. 

It would seem on the surface that a 
land value insurance company today 
would be left to carry all of its burdens 
itself since there are not enough com- 
panies to enable those in the field to 
enjoy the advantages of re-insurance, 
such as is enjoyed by insurance com- 
panies in other lines. However, here 
too we have another new idea which 
helps complete the cycle and makes 
losses less liable to occur. 


The laws of most states permit insur- 
alee companies to invest their reserves 
M prime first mortgages on improved 
property worth, by appraisal, 50 per cent 
more than the amount of the mortgage. 
The financial plan of land insurance 
‘ompanies now operating contemplates 
the investment of a portion of their 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Above, Charles F. Kettering, Vice Pres- 

ident, General Motors rporation. 

Right, Paul T. Cherington, Director of 

Research, J. Walter Thompson Com- 

pany. Both will speak at the F. A. A. 
in September 


PROMINENT MEN TO ADDRESS 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 


More “heavy hitters” scheduled for Detroit meet- 
ing in September— Program committee continues 
its work with other announcements to follow 


ET’S stay acquainted. The world’s 

so small we'll need each other be- 
fore we get out of it,” says Ralph Par- 
lette, humorist and philosopher, who 
will address the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association at the annual convention 
in Detroit September 20-23. In his 
characteristic way he will spin his 
whimsical philosophies at the Wednes- 
day luncheon, September 22. 

Another heavy hitter of the program 
is Paul T. Cherington, director of re- 
search of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, New York. He was formerly 
professor of marketing at Harvard 
University, and has had a wide experi- 
ence in both the theoretical and practi- 
eal phases of marketing. He will fur- 
nish some valuable information on the 
relation of market analysis to advertis- 
ing campaigns. 

Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice president of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis 
and dean of the School of Commerce at 
Washington University, will come with 
his kit well packed with information. 
He is one of the leading economists in 
the country, an officer of the American 
Economie Association, and the author of 
many books and articles on economic 
subjects. He is considered an authority 
on finance, taxation, insurance and on 
marketing. 


Another well known name on the pro- 
gram is Charles Franklin Kettering, 
whose many activities defy a business 
label. He is vice president and director 
of the General Motors Corporation, and 
president and general manager of the 
General Motors Research Corporation, 
president of the Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company, and vice presi- 
dent, director and trustee of a score of 
other businesses, societies and educa- 
tional institutions. 

In spite of his many business con- 
nections, Mr. Kettering is probably best 
known as a speaker. He has a fascinat- 
ing way of grasping the significant 
things from our every day life, rolling 
them into a mammoth vision and putting 
them over in a way that is never for- 
gotten. Business is his fort, including 
all those things that mean so much to 
advertising men—finanecing, marketing 
and selling. 

Among other speakers will be “Eddie” 
Guest, the “poet of the people,” and 
John G. Jones, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales and advertising of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


Mr. Jones has quite a reputation as 
a speaker on inspirational subjects and 
is well known for his work in develop- 
ing young men into competent and 
aggressive salesmen. 














i] SHOULD like to suggest that 
bankers encourage the opening and 
carrying of accounts for a definite, 
special purpose. Instead of waiting 
helplessly until the time comes to meet 
a liability which could be foreseen, why 
not encourage our customers to accu- 
mulate in a special account the sum 
required and thus spread the burden 
over a period of time in exactly the way 
we do ourselves when we set aside re- 
serves for interest or taxes? 

There is nothing new about this 
thought but it was brought home to me 
forcibly a short time ago by an incident 
which I should like to relate. 

April 26 was the last day upon which 
taxes in our county might be paid with- 
out penalty and just before the bank 
opened that morning, I started to 
dictate a letter. Before I had spoken 
a dozen words my telephone rang and 
a professional man who is an old cus- 
tomer asked if I could see him for a 
few moments. He said he wanted to 
borrow some money to pay his taxes, as 
he had forgotten the matter completely. 
I told him we would be glad to accom- 
modate him and before I could place the 
receiver on the hook another gentleman 
stepped up and said, “Good morning, 
H. D. How are you? Wonder if I 
could borrow a couple of hundred today 
to finish paying my taxes?” 

So it went all day. As I recall, nearly 
every request for a loan which I received 
that day, and there were many, was for 
the purpose of paying taxes. After the 
bank closed and I finished dictating the 
letter I had started earlier in the day 
my mind turned again and again to this 
question of paying taxes and I wondered 
about how many banks and branches 
there are in California, how many loan- 
ing officers and how many loans must 
be made in this way at tax-paying 
periods. What class of people make 
most of these loans and how many 
could have been avoided if the borrower 
had made some systematic preparation 
to meet his tax? 

Now in one way we may feel that this 
is not an evil—lending money is the way 
we live and pay our bills; yet on a 
deeper analysis surely these loans are 
not desirable. In the first place, they 
are loans to cover expenses—an emer- 
gency proposition. You are usually 
approached at the last moment, without 
time for investigation or consideration, 
and must give your decision at once. 
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AVOIDING SMALL LOANS WITH THE 
SPECIAL PURPOSE ACCOUNT 


Why not recommend to your customers 
that they follow the sound business 
custom of setting up a cash reserve? 


By H. D. IVEY, 


Vice President, Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, California 


Turn the man down and you have made 
an enemy. Grant his request and you 
have established a precedent that may 
prove embarrassing at some future date 
when he relies upon your having helped 
him out before. 

Then, in the second place, it tends 
to increase the number of small loans 
that cost more to handle than they bring 
by way of profit. There is no objection 
to the small loan or the small account, 
provided there is some likelihood of the 
account growing or the loan serving 
some constructive purpose. However, 
we are all concerned in these days at the 
cost of conducting business and are 
analyzing carefully every corner to see 
where the money goes. 

Most of the loans made to pay taxes 
are small, say from $100 to $500. 
Nearly all the requests come from pro- 
fessional men and men making good 
salaries or commissions and quite a 
number from persons having a more or 
less fixed income from rents, dividends 
and interest. While I have no means 
of checking up on how many are really 
necessary I dare say that 75 per cent 
of these loans could have been avoided 
by ordinary foresight on the part of 
the borrowers. This lack of foresight is 
not confined to tax payments alone for 
I have been informed by insurance men 






that a large percentage of the lapses of 
insurance policies are those which haye 
been issued to these same salaried anj 
professional men. While I hold no brief 
for the insurance companies, their 
service to business and to mankind js 
second only to that of the banks. [p. 
surance is as necessary to modern busi- 
ness as is transportation, and the indiy- 
idual with dependents—regardless of his 
inecome—can ill-afford to refuse to accept 
the protection offered by insurance con. 
panies. 

Of course, there are other payments 
that are coming due at a fixed or deter. 
minable future time—payments on mort- 
gages, property purchases and many 
others—but just to clarify this matter 
let me suggest that we try to educate 
the public, and particularly the profes. 
sional and independent classes, to set up 
definite reserves against taxes and in- 
surance, in the form of special purpose 
accounts. 

As bankers we do this as a matter 
of course. We find in every bank's 
balance sheet various accounts, such as 
“reserved for interest,” “reserved for 
taxes” or “reserved for contingencies” 
and on the balance sheet of every 
properly conducted business of today 
you will find “reserved for depreciation,” 

(Continued on page 45) 





SERVICE CHARGE EXPERIENCES 
OF A SMALL BANK 


How a small Nebraska bank recovers $400 per 
month on unprofitable checking accounts 


without 


By DAN V. 


depreciation 


in deposit totals 


STEPHENS 


President, Fremont State Bank, Fremont, Nebraska 


EVERAL months ago, we received 

from the clearing house section of 
the American Bankers Association an 
interesting booklet prepared by O. 
Howard Wolfe, chairman of the section’s 
executive committee, setting forth a 
simple plan of analysis of accounts. A 
study of this booklet resulted in an 
analysis of our checking accounts which 
disclosed a situation we had never fully 
realized as to the loss incurred in earry- 
ing small balances for hundreds of our 
customers. We resolved to act. 


Fremont is a city of 12,000 people and 
has three commercial banks—two na 
tional and one state bank. On November 
17, 1925, the three banks of Fremont 
decided to collect a small fee 
accounts having a daily balance of $5 
or less. The result of this experience 
has been highly satisfactory. It caused 
considerable comment on the streets for 
a few weeks, but, owing to the wide 
publicity given the plan and the satis 
factory explanations offered as to the 
justice of it, very few people criticized 
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the banks tor enforeing it, and these 
criticisms were confined entirely to that 
class of people who were continuously 
overdrawing their accounts and whose 
business ~ Was exceedingly unprofitable 
to the banks. 

We do not know what the experience 
of the other two banks of the city has 
heen, as we do not have their tabulations 
of the result. However, we are informed 
that the results of their enforcement of 
this rule have proven entirely satis- 
factory. 

We are glad to submit the figures as 
they apply to our own experience for 
the benefit of the banks in the country 
generally, for the reason that there is 
an impression that the service charge 
eannot be successfully enforced in small 
banks. Our experience justifies the 
belief that there is no bank too small 
for the service charge and that while 
it is more satisfactorily enforced when 
all the banks of the town agree to the 
rule, yet any bank can _ successfully 
enforce it without the co-operation of 
its competitors. This is true because 
of the fact that the more accounts of the 
character of those that are affected by 
the service charge the bank loses, the 
better it is for the bank and the poorer 
the competing banks will be for accept- 
ing that class of business without 
applying the service charge. 

The period covered by our experience 
dates from November 17, 1925, when we 
made our first survey, to April 17, 1926, 
when we made the second survey. 


Service Charge—November to April 
Nov. 17,1925 Apri. 17, 1926 
Total number of 
checking 
account... 2,589 
Number of ac- 
counts averag- 
ing less than 
$50 1,453 356 
Total checking 
deposits in 
amount 
Total deposits in 
accounts aver- 
he less than 


2,072 


$716,813.69 $971,568.22 


13,441.90 


The foregoing figures show a loss in 
the total number of checking accounts, 
of 517. This loss is accounted for either 
by transfers to savings accounts, or by 
consolidating accounts of husband and 
wife or where there are several 
accounts in one family, or by accounts 
being closed out. A large number of 
accounts which were closed out imme- 
diately after inaugurating the service 
charge, have been reopened. The above 
figures show a reduction in accounts 
averaging under $50 from 1,453 to 356 
accounts, or a total of 1,097 in all. 
Therefore, over half of our small 
accounts have been increased from less 
than $50 to average over $50 each. It 
also shows that the 356 small accounts 
have. in them over two-thirds of the 
amount of money that the 1,453 accounts 
had in November. 


At the end of the third month we made 
356 charges. Twenty-seven of .these 
charges overdrew the accounts and 21 


charges were made against accounts 
already overdrawn. This means that the 
account of 48 out of the 356 were 
already overdrawn or the 50 cent charge 
overdrew them, showing the class of 
accounts the charges were made against 
and how valueless they were to the 
bank. 

Our overdrafts formerly averaged 
around $500 and a number of accounts 
overdrawn around 75 or more. ° These 
have been reduced in number to around 
12 with less than $45 total amount. 

The figures show that our checking 
deposits have increased $255,000 since 
November. Our savings deposits have 
increased proportionately with 240 new 
savings accounts added. Our total de- 
posits today, May 3, 1926, are $1,548,- 
822.69 ineluding savings. 

We make a penalty charge of 25 
eents for overdrawing accounts. If, 
figuring the interest at 10 per cent it 
amounts to more than 25 cents, we 
make a straight 10 per cent charge. 
From March 13 to April 13 these charges 
netted the bank $18.75. 


Our new service charge schedule has 
netted us approximately $400 a month, 
one of the large items in this being 
interest on bill of lading drafts in 
process of collection. 

We have had very few complaints. 
The revenue produced is certainly 
legitimate, as the charges, after a close 
analysis, show they do not any more 
than take care of the overhead in caring 
for the small accounts and actual time 
and labor on other items covered by the 
service charge schedule. 

We feel that if this part of the busi- 
ness ean earry itself, it will enable the 
bank to pay interest on certificates of 
deposit and to pay the stockholders a 
reasonable revenue on his investment. 


In order that our customers might 
thoroughly understand the reasons for 
our service charge, we prepared for dis- 
tribution a cireular entitled “Service 
Charge Conversation between Depositor 
and Banker” and distributed it by mail 
at the time the service charge was put 
into effect. This was sent to our entire 
list of checking accounts. 


ACTION DISPLAYS WIN 


HERE is value in lifeless objects 

used to make up a display in banks, 
but when life and motion are added, 
the exhibits are more effective because 
they attract more people and mean more 
to those who examine them. 

The First National Bank of Waynes- 
boro, Pennsylvania, has found it prof- 
itable to set aside part of its banking 
space in which exhibits may be made by 
local manufacturers. It happens that 
most of the plants in Waynesboro are 


owned entirely by local people. 

The pictures reproduced here show 
how action was put into two exhibits. 
These were both made by one local 
concern which manufactures electric 
grinders and bolt threading machinery. 
In each case, one of the machines was 


‘in operation and an attendant was kept 


in the exhibit to keep up the work 
during the day. The attendant, of 
course, was ready to answer questions 
and to make demonstrations. 
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ADVERTISING THE BANK’S 


OPENING DAY 


How an advertising campaign preced- 
ing the opening of a new Seattle bank 
helped to secure $450,000 in deposits 


By H. G. 


HE failure of many advertising 

plans to accomplish all that is 
hoped from them can often be attributed 
to lack of careful consideration due to 
lack of time. In common with many 
other bank officials, Andrew Price, pres- 
ident of the new Marine Central Bank 
in Seattle, Washington, had experienced 
many advertising disappointments, and 
determined that on opening the Marine 
Central Bank, everything should be done 
to insure practical success. 

With this idea in view, a program of 
advertising, publicity and _ personal 
solicitation was carefully mapped out in 
consultation with the officers of the bank 


PENMAN 


and the advertising man. The district 
in which the new bank could reasonably 
expect to get business was carefully 
defined, and an estimate was made of the 
number of business houses in this field. 
A eard questionnaire was printed, and 
all the officers of the bank, with the 
part time assistance of several members 
of the Marine National Bank staff made 
a thorough canvass of the district over 
a period of several weeks before the 
opening. 

Those interviewed were asked a few 
leading questions in a _ diplomatic 
manner, and it was comparatively easy 
to decide who were the immediate pros- 


»OGnvitation to YOU— 


We very sincerely hope that it will be possible 


a pew tanton pong wean a oaturday, April 10th 


so that you may see for yourself how carefully we 
have planned to help those who may find it convenient 
to have a banking connection in this fast growing sec- 
tion of the City—“The Times Square Zone.” In 
addition to a complete Banking Service, you will find 
us ready to offer many services that the public does 
not usually associate with a Bank. 


Tue most comprehensive arrangements have been 
completed to make this the most helpful institution 
in this section of the City—and our sincere desire 
is that YOU may be one of those whom we can find 
some way of helping—either in the financial affairs 
of your business or in your private saving or invest- 
ment plans. THe Manne Centaat Bane is forti- 
fied with ample capital as well as close association 


Who we are— 


Tue Marine Central Bank is the third member of 
what may be termed “The Marine Bank Family.” 
The Marine Banks form an organization committed 
to the plan of community banking service, and the 
same personnel which has directed and been re- 
sponsible for the successful growth of the Marine 
Nationat Bank and the Manme Strate Bank 
brings to this new banking house all the resources 
and advantages of ripe experience. 


She MARINE 


A specimen of the advertising ee used in connection with the opening of the Marine Central 
Bank in Seattle, Washington 


9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


with its affiliated’ banks, THz Mazin Nationa 
Bang and the Manne State Bank, whose com- 
bined resources exceed six million dollars. The 
reputation of these older established Banks, which 
are directed by the same group of experienced men, 
means absolute safety for patrons of the new Manne 
Cenraat Bank, and the record of their achievement 
is an assurance of progressive helpfulness. 


The services we offer— 
A Helpful Savings Department 
Regular Commercial Service— 
Wath special advar for emall checking accounts, as well os 
every facility for the commercial accounts. 
Careful Attention to Women's Business 
An Unusually Helpful Bond Department 
Electrically Protected Safe Deposit Vaults— 
With boxes renting for little more than one cent a Cay 
Collections—Foreign and Domestic Exchange and 
Travelers’ Cheques 
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pects or possible prospects for the 
future. As each day’s reports came in, 
a letter of appreciation was sent to 
those who had shown interest jn the 
bank’s opening, and this resulted in eon. 
siderable business. 


While the contractors were busy re. 
constructing the premises for the bank 
occupancy the bank frontage on two 
streets was boarded up in the usual 
manner, and good advertising use was 
made of the board fencing by painting 
the name of the bank in strong colors 
and in letters about five feet high. Op 
both sides of the corner, artistic 
miniature billboards were cénstructed so 
that traffic in all directions could see 
the opening announcement. 


During the last week before the 
opening the board fencing was taken 
down, and use was made of the large 
window space by posting big announee- 
ments that occupied the full extent of 
the windows. Only a few words were 
used in each window, and the main 
feature of this part of the advertising 
was an invitation to “open your 
account on opening day.” 

A great deal of thought was given to 
the printed matter that was to be sent 
through the mails. A consideration of 
other bank openings showed that the 
popular prejudice ran in favor of 
elaborate descriptive and _ illustrative 
booklets, many of which cost consider- 
able sums of money. It was decided 
that a simple but well printed folder 
on good paper, which would embody an 
invitation for the opening day, as well 
as a brief description of the bank’s 
activities, would best serve the purpose. 


The next consideration was the mail- 
ing list. While the new bank was 
expected to do business in a clearly 
defined business area, its location within 
a block of the city’s leading department 
store, and near the best section of the 
retail shopping district, made it a 
logical center for womens’ business, and 
with this in mind, it was decided to 
address all the mail to the wives of 
residents in the best home sections. It 
was felt that in this way the opening 
of the new bank would be brought 
directly to the notice of the women and 
would also be seen by the men at a 
time when they would have more leisure 
to look over the announcement than if 
it had been received at their place of 
business. 


Lists were also secured from the 
compilers of the city directory of all 
employes of nearby large establish- 
ments, and the announcement and it- 
vitation were mailed to their home 
addresses. The envelopes for these an- 
nouncements were hand made from the 
same quality of paper as the announce 
ments themselves and were sent out 
under two cent stamps with no imprint 
whatever on the envelope, so that & 
hundred per cent attention was secured 

(Continued on page 58) 












LEGAL POINTS THAT ARISE IN 


- BANKING PROCEDURE 


§ a general proposition, where a 
bank induces a third party to sign 
accommodation paper, upon an assur- 
ance that it will not be enforced, such 
promise will not profeet the signer if 
the rights of innocent third parties be- 
come involved. However, in an action 
on paper of this kind, which is strictly 
between the bank and the signer, we 
may have a somewhat different situa- 
tion. For example: 

In the recent California case of First 
National Bank vs. Reed, 244 Pace. 368, 
the bank brought an action to recover 
upon two promissory notes, one for 
$11,000 and the other for $440. The 
first uote was a renewal, and the second 
represented the accrued interest upon 
the original note. In defense to this 
action the defendant pleaded there was 
no consideration for the notes, and fur- 
ther that he signed them as an accom- 
modation for the bank, upon the express 
promise of the cashier that the notes 
would not be enforced against him. 
Upon the trial of the case the evidence 
tended to prove the following. 

That the bank had on its books an 
overdraft in the sum of $11,000 of a 
canning company, when a bank ex- 
aminer arrived to inspect its books; 
that in order to cover this, the eashier 
went to the defendant, and induced him 
to sign a note for $11,000; that the 
defendant signed the note, and there- 
after signed a renewal upon the failure 
of the canning company to take up its 
overdraft, but this was done upon the 
express promise of the cashier that the 
bank would guarantee to protect de- 
fendant. 

The evidence further tended to prove 
that in signing the note the defendant 
signed it to accommodate the bank, and 
not the canning company. Following 
this the canning company became in- 
solvent, its overdraft was never paid, 
and the bank brought the instant action 
against ‘the defendant upon the notes. 
The trial of the case resulted in a judg- 
ment in favor of the defendant. The 
bank prosecuted an appeal to the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court, and here, in 
passing upon the contention of the bank, 
that its cashier had no authority to 
bind it by an agreement that the note 
Would not be enforced against the de- 
fendant, the court, in part, said: 

“In the situation presented here, the 
‘ole representative of the bank was the 

er and acting manager. The bank 
‘amnot claim anything, except through 





Can a bank recover on accommo- 
dation paper which is strictly 
between the bank and the signer? 


By LESLIE CHILDS: 


him, and therefore, if it claims through 
him, it must accept his agency, with its 
attendant notice of his knowledge of 
the facts as they actually existed. 
“The bank cannot in one breath be 
heard to say that the cashier was with- 
out authority to bind itself as its agent, 
and accept the note upon condition that 
it was an accommodation note, for which 
the defendant should not be liable, and 
in the next breath insist that it ean 
avail itself of his act in taking the 
note.*** If it relies upon the note, it 
must take it with the terms upon which 
the cashier took it, namely, that the 
defendant should not be responsible. 


* * 


* 





The bank must take the burden with the 
benefits, and by demanding perform- 
ance of the contract the bank assumes 
responsibility for the instrumentalities 
—that is to say, the representations, 
promises and conditions—through which 
the act was induced.*** 

“Tt follows, from what we have said, 
that Reed (defendant) having given his 
note with the express understanding 
with the cashier and manager of the 
bank that he would not bé called upon 
to pay the note, he cannot now, in a 
suit wherein the bank is plaintiff, and 
no rights of innocent third parties in- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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FALSE PRIDE AFFECTS 
MANY STATEMENTS 


Human nature must always be studied in 
addition to the figures—How an incom- 
plete statement was apparently influenced 


By HARVEY L. WELCH 
Mer., Credit Dept., First National Bank, St. Louis 


O matter how much we may study 
financial statements, we ean never 
get away from the old stand-by, “moral 
risk.” A ease which did not happen to 
be a serious one, illustrates how a man’s 
pride may cause him to make an incom- 
plete statement which, if done with 
criminal intent, might be a serious mat- 
ter. For some years a certain bank had 
the aecount of a factory that had been 
profitable to the bank. The account 
always had splendid balances. The 
company never asked for loans, and 
its operations were profitable to 
them. The stock in the company is 
owned in its entirety by two men. The 
bank being very familiar with the affairs 
of the company, knew that it was sound 
and its owners were highly esteemed. 
One day the junior partner of the 
corporation eame in and asked for a 
moderate loan. Inasmuch as the stock 
of the company was so closely held, it 
did not offer much attraction from a 
collateral standpoint. However, the fact 
that the stock was not a listed security 
was not particular occasion for worry 
in this instance, and the bank was of- 
fered a liberal amount of the stock as 
collateral to the loan. 


Following the custom of the bank, 
however, he was asked to make a finan- 
cial statement. He submitted this and 
the loan was granted. In making a 
study of this statement it was discovered 
that it was not complete. In his assets 
he listed his holdings in the company 
and other securities. In his liabilities 
he listed only a moderate obligation. It 
transpired that he owed about three or 
four times the amount listed, this money 
having been borrowed from a relative. 
The money he was asking from the bank 
was to pay off this loan. 

It was not at all necessary for him 
to do this, because his condition was 
amply good with his investment in the 
company alone. Knowing the man and 
studying the situation carefully, it 
seemed apparent that the only reason 
this had been done was because of pride. 
He apparently wished to make his con- 
dition look a little bit better than it really 
was, in the eyes of his banker. I am 
sure that this man would not resort to 
unfair tactics in a business transaction 

I mention this ease merely to empha- 
size the fact that credit men must never 
relax vigilance in studying men, as well 
as statements. 
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A PLAN FOR INCREASING 
SAFE DEPOSIT PROFITS 


With courts placing more responsibility 
on safety vault owners, a rental charge 
on the basis of value might be justified 


By WALTER C. REID 


Vice-President and Gen’l Mgr., Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., New York City 


HERE are still a few with the idea 

that safe deposit owners are 
landlords. We speak of safe rentals 
and landlord and tenant, when court 
decisions all over the country indicate 
that we are bailees. 

As you know, a bailment is a relation 
where the bailor hands over personal 
property to the bailee, to improve or 
repair or to keep until the bailor again 
calls for it. The bailee is expected to 
eare for the property as a prudent 
person would for his own. 

A bailment must of necessity be in the 
possesion of the bailee, and although it 
may be claimed that the safe deposit 
company has not the actual possession 
of the property, the courts are deciding 
that it has such possession. 

New banks build larger and hand- 
somer and more expensive vaults regard- 
less of cost and with a view to attract- 
ing patronage, being very careful to 
keep the safe rental down and some- 
times going below competitors. So, 
today many vaults are looked upon, not 
as profitable in themselves, but as neces- 
sary evils to help develop the profitable 
features of other departments. We have 
magnificent vaults in some of our large 
cities where safes may be rented for $2 
and’ $3 per year. 

The furniture storage business was 
started by draymen, not by bankers. 
But in fireproof furniture warehouses 
every article received is ticketed and 
numbered, and signed contracts are 
made. Deliveries are made only upon 
written order, and the warehouseman 
charges according to the value of the 
goods stored. 

The warehousing of household goods 
has become a scientific business. Some 
warehouses are equippel with cold 
storage facilities at an extra charge. 
Some have gas fumigating tanks for 
destroying moths, and carpet cleaning 
outfits, for all of which a charge is made. 

The space for aisles and elevators 
and the examination and care of valuable 
household property of all kinds are all 
paid for by the depositors. The ware- 
houseman knows how much he should get 
per cubic foot for the space he sells. 
Does the safe deposit man know how 
much per eubic inch he should get for 
his safes? 

Deposits with warehousemen usually 
contain—among other goods—trunks, 
eases and packages, with unknown 


contents. These have always been a 
source of troublesome claims. The 
warehouseman early learned that for his 
protection, his liability for these should 
be limited, and he sought to limit this 
liability by including in his warehouse 
receipt a clause fixing the maximum for 
any piece or package at $50. 

While this deterred some people from 
making excessive claims, with others it 
was of no effect, chiefly because the 
receipt did not pass at the time the 
deposit was received, and the warehouse- 
man could not legally limit his liability 
after the property had been received. 

An important New York Court of 
Appeals decision pointed the way for 
him to proceed so that now a depositor 
signs a contract in advance, in which he 
declares that the value of any piece or 
package does not exceed $50 and the 
storage charge is made accordingly. The 
customer is at liberty to declare a 
greater value at an additional cost, so 
that if there be a loss for which the 
warehouseman is liable, his greatest legal 
liability for any cause is the value of 
the goods, as declared by the depositor 


* * 
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at the time of storing. If a loan of 
goods contains fifty pieces at a limit of 
$50 each, his liability, even if he has 
been proven negligent, will not exceed 
$2,500. Of course, there are cireym. 
stances under which he might be held to 
greater liability, but these are rare. 

In the past, some valuable packages 
have been intrusted to the warehouse. 
man, without his having knowledge of 
their great value. Now, having the value 
declared, he can determine whether to 
hold the package or turn it over to a 
safe deposit vault. 

It is the practice with some depos. 
itaries to receive packages without 
having them valued by the depositor, 
believing that ignorance of such value 
will render them less liable in the event 
of claims. They prefer to base their 
charge on size rather than value. Hovw- 
ever, the depositary is not relieved of 
liability and should be entitled to a 
charge for value as well as for size, as 
greater value adds greater responsibility, 

Would it not be better for us to start 
off by having the depositor declare a 
value? Then in the event of a claim, 
the liability could not exceed the amount 
declared. If no value is declared, the 
depositary is at the merey of the depos- 
itor, as the rate of storage is based on 
the value as well as the size of the 
package. The depositor may be trusted 
to declare a low valuation in order to 
keep down the storage charge. 

Our company now has a claim for the 
missing contents of a package, which 
was valued at $1,000 when stored. 
The package is now more than half 
full, yet the depositor claims a loss 

(Continued on page 71) 
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TOPICS ANNOUNCED FOR 
A. I. B. CONVENTION 


Prospective delegates urged to work 
out programs as soon as possible- 
arrangements for purchase of tickets 


ITH the Dallas Convention of the 

American Institute of Banking 
to be held July 12 to 16, Institute men 
and women throughout the country are 
looking forward eagerly to the an- 
nouncement of the program for the de- 
partmental conference so that they may 
plan their attendance with the greatest 
benefit to themselves. 

Although the individual speakers have 
not yet been announced the various 
topies have, and all prospective dele- 
gates are urged to work out their pro- 
gram as soon as possible so that they 
may make appropriate reservations on 
the convention trains. As usual, the 
Wednesday morning session will be pre- 
ceded by breakfast and the afternoon 
session on Tuesday and Thursday by 


lunch. In order that adequate arrange 
ments may be made, every delegate is 
urged to purchase his tickets before 
arrival at Dallas. For this purpose 
representatives of the departmental con- 
ference committee will travel ‘on all 
special trains. 

George R. Kingdom, assistant casl 
ier, First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
California, will lead the conference 0 
“audits and accounting.” His topié 
will include: ; 

“How much auditing ?”—*An audit of 
the foreign department,— (Including 4 
discussion of “Revaluation of foreigt 
accounts )”—Diseussion on telegraphie 
transfers, money shipments and negot 
able securities shipments—‘ Accounting 
and audit of actual accounts’—“Tt 








the 
ich 
red. 
valf 
loss 


Comptroller and auditor—comparison 
of their duties” —“The cost of opera- 
tions—A digest of various methods of 
computing the cost of carrying ac- 
counts, and a discussion of the desira- 
hility of uniform expense accountng 
dassifieations,’” and “Expense account- 
ing—by functional divisions and the 
establishment of a central bureau for the 
interchange of resulting information.” 
The subject of “bank administration” 
will be under the direction of Edward 
F. LeBreton, assistant vice president, 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans. His meetings will cover: 


“Bank organization;’’—“The comp- 
troller—his place in the bank’s organ- 
ation" —“Developing the  force”’— 
‘Rank budgeting’—“Equipping the 
bank to give service similar to that 
given by building and loan associations” 
—‘Handling the country correspondent” 
—Tnvesting the assets and maintain- 
ing the liquidity of a bank”—“The un- 
profitable customer”—“Interest paid on 
demand deposits.” 

“Busmess development- and advertis- 
ing” will have the leadership of Frank 
M. Totton, assistant cashier, Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. His speakers 
will diseuss: “The bank employe as a 
business getter’—“Newspaper advertis- 
ing—does it pay?”—‘Trust publicity” 
—“Getting deposits by co-operation” — 
“Community advertising for a bank”— 
“Better letters mean better banking”— 
“Building business from within,’ and 
“Methods of approach to new business 
prospects.” 

8. Young Tyree, assistant cashier, 


State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia, will lead 
“checks and collections.” He submits 


as his program: “Operating a transit 
department, illustrated with forms in 
we"—“Transit followups”—“The use 
of uniform cash letter forms and no 
protest instructions’—“‘The advantages 
and disadvantages of Federal Reserve 
banks as agents for the collection of 
checks’"—“The advantages of uniform 
sized checks”—“Inter-branch check 
tlearings’”—“The city and out-of-town 
collection departments”—“Cash collee- 
tions”—“Selecting your collecting 
agents,” and “The basis of fixing ex- 
change charges.” 

The important subject of “credits” 
will have the supervision of Hugh C. 
Gruwell, manager of the credit depart- 
ment, United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oregon. He lists for consid- 
tration: “Credit insurance”—“Danger 
signals to observe in extending credit” 
—Cheeking the _ collateral”—*“Analyz- 
ing the finance company’s balance sheet” 
—Merchandise turnover as a credit 
factor” —“The interchange of credit in- 
formation”—“Analyzing the financial 
Statement in comparison with typical 
industry figures,” and “The co-operative 
‘ssociation as a credit risk.” 


For “Investments and investment 
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banking,” Charles B. Engle, assistant 
manager of the bond department, The 
International Trust Company, Denver, 
Colorado, will provide speakers on: 
“Should banking institutions actively 
engage in marketing securities”—*How 
the offerings of a banking institution 
should be limited or governed”—“The 
proper co-operation and relationship be- 
tween the bond and trust departments” 
—“Recent investment developments,” 
and “The investment outlook.” 


Roy R. Marquardt, assistant eashier, 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois, will direct the discussion of: 
“An analysis of the savings market”— 
“The growth and significance of time 
deposits”—“Installment buying and its 
effect on savings banks”—“The savings 
bank and ‘the community’—“Interest 
rates”—The field of the mutual savings 
bank”—“Are Christmas savings ac-, 
counts profitable?”—“Savings and life 
insurance,” and “The relation of the 
building and loan association and the 
bank.” 


Robert Mayer, assistant trust officer, 
Provident Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, will preside over 
the “Trust Funetions” Conference. His 
topies will cover: “Fundamentals of 
trust department operations’—‘Indi- 
vidual trusts’—“‘An outline of the es- 
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sential records of a trust department” 
—“The best methods of dealing with 
trust investments’—“Obtaining — trust 
clients and retaining their business”’— 
“Training the trust staff’—“‘Funded 
and unfunded insurance trusts and re- 
voeable or irrevocablé trusts with some 
legal and tax aspects,” and “The trans- 
fer and registration of stock.” 

The program for the foreign exchange 
conference is still in preparation and 
from present indications gives promise 
of three extremely interesting sessions 
for those engaged in that activity. It 
will be headed by F. V. Forrestai of 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. of 
New York City. 

Indications are that this vear’s de- 
partmentals will surpass the records 
set by this activity which has asSumed 
a major position in Institute conventions 
since its inception at Minneapolis. 

Nominations for national offices to 
date are: president—Paul B. Dewiler 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; vice 
president—P. R. Williams of Los An- 
geles, California. 

Executive council: Charles D. Hay- 
ward of Kansas City Missouri, Thomas 
J. Nugent of Chicago, Illinois, G. Harold 
Welch of New Haven, Connecticut, and 
William B. Thurston, Jr.,.of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


BANKER AND BORROWER 
IN ABYSSINIA 


4 





By EB. A. Salisbury, Prom Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
The man who lends money in Abyssinia has about as inconvenient a time of it as the one who 
borrows. The custom isto chain the two people together until the borrower has paid what he owes. 
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OUR LOBBY MAN MAKES 
BANK SERVICE REAL 


Living up to the cordiality and 
service appeals in advertising - 
How it is done in a Michigan bank 


By ROLLIN H. CROSS 


National Union Bank, Jackson, Michigan 


HE right kind of publicity brings 

a great deal of business to a bank’s 
door, but the service inside is sometimes 
so indifferent that the advertising proves 
ineffective. Why? 

Many of us extend a cordial invita- 
tion to: “Come in and see us”; “Make 
this bank vour financial home’; “You 
will always receive a weleome at the 
First National.” The customer takes the 
banker at his word, crosses the thresh- 
old of the bank, and then what? Does 
anyone come to greet him? Is he wel- 
comed as he would be in a home? Does 
anyone even notice him? 

Even the appearance of things is 
contrary to a weleome. The cold in- 
terior, with its marble walls and fix- 
tures; its grilles, behind which tellers 
are safely hidden like soldiers looking 
through the port-holes of a fort; the 
official staff with that look of grave 
concern;—all these things militate 
against promoting in the new customer 
a feeling that he is being cordially re- 
ceived. In this atmosphere, is it not 
quite natural for him to assume that he 
has come into the realm of the tradi- 
tional cold-blooded banker, 

Thank Heaven, bank architecture is 
changing. Wood is beginning to take 
thé place of marble. The prison grilles 
are being eliminated. The official staff 
are moving to a place along the rail, 
where they can say “Hello” and nod a 
greeting. 

But even so, in a busy bank, does not 
the customer stand and wait without 
any particular attention being shown 
for what seems to him an exasperating 
length of time? 

We have finally come to realize a very 
important bit of psychology: that 
people like attention. So we solve this 
problem of cordial reception by placing 
in the lobby uniformed bank-policemen, 
with big, shiney stars. 

We are still wrong! The public feels 
that the policeman is there to guard the 
bank. The idea of defense, is again 
produced. 

Now, what we really want to accom- 
plish is to make the newcomer feel at 
home. Let the lobby-man wear clothes 
that may savor just enough of the uni- 
form idea to distinguish him in the 
crowd, so that he ean be easily identified 
by anyone looking for him. Eliminate 
the police star, at least do not let him 


wear the club, which is actually in evi- 
dence in some banks. 

Do not let him stand like one of 
Jarley’s Wax Works, to be approached 
like a god. Give him to understand that 
his job is to see that people entering 
the bank get a cordial reception; that 
he is to approach them, instead of wait- 
ing for them to come to him. 

If they are looking for a certain offi- 
cer, and do not know him by sight, the 
lobby-man should get the name or card 
and see that the neweomer is introduced 
properly to the officer in question. If 
the officer is busy, the customer should 
be offered a seat. 

When the lobby-man in the National 
Union Bank of Jackson, Michigan, is 
asked which window the customer should 
use, instead of pointing to a particular 
window, he escorts the customer to the 
window and introduces him to the teller. 
This makes the customer feel at home, 
and gives him unusual attention which 
he appreciates the more keenly. 

As a customer passes out, our lobby- 
man asks him if he has had everything 
taken care of satisfactorily, a further 
attention which he appreciates. 
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have the spirit of service, and in choos. 
ing a man for the work, this must be 
the first qualification. 

When the officers of our bank lookea 
for a lobby-man, someone recommended 
an ex-traveling salesman, who had semi- 
retired but wanted to keep busy at 
something. The recommendation stated 
that he was considered to be the “best 
church usher in the state of Michigan” 
This proved to be 
enough. 

He is a man of mature years, carry. 
ing with him a certain amount of dig. 
nity and respect; an accomplished sales. 
man with a _ pleasing personality; 4 
Christian gentleman, who for years had 
ushered his neighbors to their pews jn 
the little village church in his old home 
town, a man _ particularly 
minded.” 

Let us watch him perform: Eaeh 
customer is greeted with a “Good Mom. 
ing.’ When a mother comes in with 
a babe in her arms, or followed by her 
children, he sees that they are taken care 
of while the mother transacts her busi- 
When the elderly man has left 
his glasses at home and cannot read his 
check, the lobby-man says, “Try my 
pair.” 

He has picked up a surprising lot of 
information about banking, and can tel 
about the strong points of our bank in 
convincing language. He 
knows more people by name than any 
other other member of our staff, and 
they all like to visit with him. 


recommendation 


“service- 


ness. 


probably 


Here is a sincere, courteous and well- 
informed gentleman extending a cor- 
dial greeting as a customer crosses our 
threshold. The message in our advertis- 
ing has become real! We are no longer 


It is evident that the lobby-man must cold-blooded bankers! 


* * 


* * * 


BANKER HEADS MERGER OF 


LIMESTONE 


COMPANIES 


Lawrence H. Whiting of Chicago becomes chair- 
man of board of consolidation recently announced 


by Indiana Limestone 


HE consolidation of the Indiana 
Limestone quarry and mill operat- 
ing companies recently acquired by 
Lawrence H. Whiting, prominent Chi- 
cago banker, and his associates, and the 
forming of these into one large strongly 
financed corporation constitutes one of 
the most important recent developments 
in the building material industry. 


Mr. Whiting is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Company, and 
A. E. Dickinson, who was president of 
the Consolidated Stone Company, is 
president. Charles W. Walters of 
Cleveland, a former president of the 
Indiana Quarries Company, is chairman 
of the executive committee. 

Other officers include: F. S. Whiting, 


Quarrymen’s Association 


vice president and treasurer; F. 5 
Strong, vice president; F. E. Bryat 
vice president; T. J. Vernia, vice pres 
dent in charge of sales; M. F. McGrath, 
viee president; Nelson Joyner, vite 
president, and B. M. Pettit, secretary. 

General headquarters will be retained 
at Bedford, Indiana, which for years 
has been the headquarters of the Indian 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Executive offices will be in the Tribune 
Tower, Chicago. 

This trade association, which was 
ganized 13 years ago for educational, 
promotion and service work, functioned 
suecessfully and soon became an impo 
tant auxiliary to the industry, const 
tuting as it did, the information and 
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ive years from 
now, heat-leaking 
houses will not be 
sound financial 
risks. Nobody will 


want to live in them 


. or buy them.” 


ELI T. WATSON 
President 
Watson, Williams & Co. 


iew Orleans 


Is it ever wise 
to loan money on a 
heat- leaking house? 


a prominent 

bankers and lead- 

ers in the building field 

consider it extremely 

unwise to loan money 

on a heat-leaking house 

today. 

Such houses, they say, 

are fast becoming obsolete . . . harder 
to sell, harder to rent, harder to mort- 
gage . . . because they are below the 
new American building standard. 


For Celotex Insulating Lumber has 
made heat-leaking unnecessary. In the 
walls, ceilings and roof of a house, this 
remarkable lumber keeps sun heat from 
beating in and furnace heat from leak- 
ing out. It reduces fuel costs by about 
a third. All at little or no extra build- 
ing cost. 

Largely on the advice of architects and 
other buildingauthorities, peopleevery- 


where are building with 
Celotex. Over 80,000 . 
homes have beensobuilt 
in five short years. Pro- 
duction has been dou- 
bled four times in the 
past two years. Today, 
The Celotex Company 
is producing more insulation used for 
building purposes than all other insula- 
tion manufacturers combined. 
Nobody wants to invest money in a 
house that is sure to be out-of-date in 
five years, or less. Look ahead before 
you loan money on a house today. 
Ask your architect, contractor or lum- 
ber dealer to tell you more about Celo- 
tex. Leaders in these lines urge its use. 
Meanwhile, have your secretary write 
for a free copy of the Celotex Build- 
ing Book. It explains this important 
matter of house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mills: 


New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities. (See telephone books for addresses) 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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service bureau, technical and research 
bureau, and advertising department of 
the Indiana Limestone producers. It 
has established a system of grading and 
classification of the product, promul- 
gated standards of practice and formu- 
lated specification standards and other 
data to govern the use of the product 
for various purposes. Research studies 
have been conducted jointly with the 
Bureau of Standards and other teehni- 
cal bodies in the development of the 
necessary data for standards of practice, 
specifications, ete. A department for 
field work to architects and 
builders was also established. Various 
other lines of educational and construe- 
tive promotion work are also carried on 
by the association. 

Mr. Whiting and his associates, by 
purchasing and consolidating these in- 
terests, are now carrying on more in- 
tensively the constructive work of the 
Quarrymen’s Association, and 


service 


along 


with this, are effecting economies in 
quarry and plant operation. 

Another important aim is the develop- 
ment of profitable usage for the vast 
amount of waste by-product of the 
building stone quarrying and milling 
operations, and the building up of mar- 
kets for these by-products. Equally 
important are the activities contemplated 
in working out methods of using the 
material that will make it more eco- 
nomieally available for use in a wider 
range of low-cost building construction. 

Practically all the organizations in- 
cluded in the consolidation will remain 
intact. In a few instances owners who 
have devoted many years to their com- 
panies will relinquish active participa- 
tion. The personnel in most cases will 
be largely retained. 
offices will be 


Sales and service 
established in all the 
larger centers and every effort made to 
render service to users of the product. 


STABILIZING THE FRANC 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr., Ph. D. 


Economist of the Chase National Bank of the City of New York 





HE great decline in the frane has 

made the financial problems of 
France easily manageable. There is no 
longer the necessity for making drastic 
financial sacrifices. The sacrifices have 
already been made. The problem is now 
one for cold analysis and frank aecept- 
ance of existing facts, and definite stab- 
ilization by the restoration of the gold 
standard at a new par, announced and 
recognized as fixed once for all. Events 
move rapidly, and some of the figures 
which follow may need modification even 
before this article is published, but the 
principles stated will apply. 

The extreme break in the French 
frane of May and June grows out of a 
tremendous psychological slump amount- 
ing virtually to panie on the part of the 
French people themselves. This pes- 
simism, in my judgment, is quite as ex- 
aggerated as was the optimism in France 
of three vears ago. The result has been 
a “flight from the frane” which has 
placed a terrific burden upon the ex- 
change rates. 

Psychological waves of this kind are 
subject to control. There are tried and 
tested measures for dealing with such 
problems. If the Bank of France 
tomorrow would announce the resump- 
tion of the gold standard at a properly 
chosen new par, and would courageously 
pay out gold at this new rate to all who 
presented notes for redemption, the ex- 
change crisis would be over immediately, 
and in a short time the bank would 
hold more gold than it holds today. 
French funds held abroad for safety, but 


needed in France, would return. Gold 
hoarded by the French people would be 
turned in at the bank for notes at the 
new par. Foreign banks would place 
funds in the French money market, part 
of which would come in in the form of 
gold. 

The total public debt of France, with 
the frane at par, exceeds the national 
wealth, the national wealth being ap- 
proximately 300,000,000,000 gold franes 
and the total debt at par being 350,000,- 
000,000 gold franes—an impossible 
burden. The decline of the paper frane 
to 3% cents, however, reduces the in- 
ternal paper frane debt from 309,000,- 
000,000 to 56,000,000,000 gold franes. 
The external debt of 41,000,000,000 gold 
francs would be reduced by the pending 
debt settlements to about 23,000,000,000 
gold franes, giving a total publie debt, 
on the basis of a 34% cent france, of 79,- 
000,000,000 gold frances, which is only 
26 per cent of the national wealth—a 
bearable burden. 

The floating debt has made acute dif- 
ficulties during the past eighteen or 
twenty months, particularly the matur- 
ities of loans placed a few years back. 
Unable to refund these, the government 
has had to resort to the Bank of France. 
Apparently the worst of these hurdles 
has been passed for the present year. 

France has had an appalling unbal- 
ance in her budget, though deficits have 
been growing smaller and a real fiscal 
effort has been made in the past two 
years, 


Here again, moreover, the decline in 
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the frane is coming strongly to the 
rescue. Fifty-three per cent of Freneh 
government expenditures are for Servieg 
on the internal debt, including pensions, 
and are, consequently, fixed in franes 
whether the frane rises or falls. Qnly 
the remaining 47 per cent of the ¢. 
penditures will rise in paper franes 9s 
the frane falls. On the revenue sie 
however, there is a rapid increase jy 
receipts as the frane falls and as prices 
rise, due to the fact that a high per. 
centage of the French revenue come 
from indirect taxes and fiseal monopolies, 
Through this cause alone, budgetary 
equilibrium will apparently be reached, 
without further drastic sacrifices, 

It may be observed that there are two 
striking differences between the situation 
in France today, and that in Germany 
a few years since, which justify the 
confident statement that there is no 
need at all for the frane to go the way 
of the mark. 

Germany relied primarily on direet 
taxes, payable in any given year on the 
basis of valuations of the preceding 


year. With the decline in the mark, ex- 
penditures shot up greatly while 


revenues lagged far behind. 

France is subject to no such outside 
pressure for payments as was Germany. 
The German government had to make 
reparation payments whether taxes per- 
mitted them or not, and was obliged to 
resort to the Reichsbank for loans for 
this purpose with the result of an 
immense printing of marks. 

As compared with the other elements 
in the French financial situation, the 
position of the Bank of France is 
strong. The note issue has expanded, 
but this expansion has been moderate 
as compared with general growth of 
publie debt. Taking the frane at par 
the gold reserve is weak. The figures 
are: 

Total reserve (gold in 
vault, 3,684,000,000, 


plus silver at bullion 
value plus foreign bal- 


GROTE)  cccsevgvescoce 4,584,000,000 franes 
Notes in circulation 
(June 9, 1926)) . .53,353,000,000 frances 


NS TO ok occwa's snow scumes 8.6 per cent 
If, however, the frane is stablilized at 34 
cents the figures would be: 
re err 7,000,000 francs 
Notes in circulation 3,000,000 francs 
 » 5. Seer 47.3 per cent 
With a 4-cent franc, the reserve ratio similarly 
calculated would be 41.5 per cent. 





The new par of the frane should be 
set with reference to the following fae- 
tors: (a) The ratio of the gold reserves 
to the notes of the Bank of Franee. 
As shown, a 34-cent frane would meat 
a 47.3 per cent gold reserve. (b) The 
relation of the national debt to the na 
tional wealth. A 31-cent frane reduces 
the national debt to 26 per cent of the 
national wealth. A 4-cent frane makes 
the ratio 29 per cent. (¢) The relation 
of French prices in paper money to the 
level of gold prices in the world outside 

French prices have not yet risen ® 
compensate for the break in exchange 
At the end of May 1926, they stood at 
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702 per eent of 1913 prices. The 
average of world gold prices stands 
ground 148 per cent of 1913 prices. 
The following table will show the extent 
to which French prices must rise to catch 
up with the world gold level if the frane 
is stabilized at various figures: 


Cents Per Franc French Wholesale Prices 


1913 = 100 
(Actual, May, 1926). 702 
CA gabe es Gba0 714 
ST ee cinuccdaccnanns 762 
Mc  cceansceses 816 
Eo scckstsecaesnes 952 


The new par should not be so high 
gs to force a reaction in French prices, 
since this would introduce business dis- 
orders and money market disorders 
which would reduce the revenues of the 
Government, endanger budgetary stab- 
ity and inerease the difficulties in 
handling the floating debt. It would be 
better that a further moderate rise in 
prices be permitted to make easy the 
period of readjustment. 


LAND VALUE INSURANCE AS A 
PROTECTION FOR BUYERS 
(Continued from page 25) 
reserves in mortgages of this character 
secured by improvements on the very 
properties the value of which they 
insure. This, of course, will encourage 
building activity on these properties, 
thus enhancing the value of the sur- 
rounding property. In other words, 
instead of re-insuring its risks as in- 
surance companies in other lines do, 
the land value insurance company de- 
creases its hazards by actual foreed en- 
hancement of the value of the property 

insured. 

From the standpoint of the purchaser 
of real estate, land value insurance has 
many advantages. It guarantees against 
any possibility of loss, thus removing 
the risk of loss of principal without 
affecting speculative opportunities. It 
definitely establishes not only the mini- 
mum value of the land, but the loan 
value of the property at all times, 
regardless of any influence or tendency 
to depreciation, because the minimum 
value of the land is fixed by the insurance 
poliey. 

It enables the uninformed buyer to dis- 
tinguish at once between proven value 
and doubtful value, for when a real 
estate operator offers land, the value of 
Which is insured by a policy of land 
value insurance, the purchaser can rest 
assured that the price asked is a fair 
one, that the operator is reliable, and 
that in the opinion of the insurance 
company the titie to the property is 
clear. ; 

It if of tremendous value to the real 
estate broker, because it speeds up sales, 
not only by eliminating doubt and fear 
as to the future value of the land, but 
also by definitely establishing its present 
value. By speeding up sales, it reduces 
sales expenses and the time necessary to 
¢lose out the property. 
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Y through true educational methods side the bank and 

out, and salesmanshp of the highest order in the printed mes- 

sage, can the banker hope to fulfill his mission of service and help- 

fulness to the men and women and the business of his community. 

It is that sort of work which makes banking profitable to the com- 
munity, the bank and its stockholders. 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, 1920 


A Great 
Contribution to 


Banking 


N unbroken record of six years of achievement in financial 
advertising emphasizes impressively the constructive lead- 
ership intrinsic in Graves Service. 


Graves Service has one uncompromised purpose: to create 
and produce advertising and sales methods that will help the 
banker attain the goal of his management—more profitable 
banking. 

Before every man in this organization (and they are carefully 
chosen men of tested ability, integrity and proved experience 
in the highly specialized field of financial advertising) is this 
rule that inflexibly governs each day’s work: 


“The banker’s advertising dollar must do sounder and more 
fundamental work than the merchant's. He must never be given 
advice or plans, copy nor other advertising, that are not 
fundamentally sound and permanently constructive. 


“It is difficult to swim against a client’s preconceived no- 
tions. It is easier to profit by his inexperience or by his anxiety 
before a threatening situation. And unfortunately many do. 
But you must set yourself firmly against such compromise. 


“Build as soundly for each bank as if it were your own in- 
stitution.” 


That's the order of the day’s work in Graves Service, a guar- 
antee of sound advertising, sensible sales plan—an assurance 
of sincere service that progressive bankers in increasing num- 
bers turn to with confidence. 


GRAVES 
SERVICE 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Inc., Financial Advertising, CHICAGO 








LIVING UP TO YOUR 


BANK’S ADVERTISING 


Bankers should train themselves to know 
what and how to advertise—V ague “service” 
copy and the kind that builds business 


By 0. HOWARD WOLFE 
Cashier, The Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WO of the best known axioms of 

advertising are that it must be 
continuous, and that the effects of con- 
tinuous advertising are cumulative. 
When we speak of effective advertising, 
we ordinarily have in mind the kind 
that sells goods, or in the ease of banks, 
that increases the business or circle of 
friends of our institution. I have in 
mind another result, also cumulative in 
its effect, which is not often referred to 
—the beneficent influence of advertising 
upon the quality of the service the bank 
has to render. 

Some months ago we used an adver- 
tisement reading something like this: 
“Advertised service is dependable serv- 
ice. Statements made in bank adver- 
ments should be as accurate as the 
figures of its statement of condition.” 
As bankers we know that every well 
managed institution prides itself in 
having among its assets many items 
worth more than the figure at which 
they are carried on its books and pub- 
lished in its advertisements. It should 
be the same with service. Not only 
should it be at least as good as adver- 
tised, but always ought to be, and 
usually is, a little bit better. At this 
point, I suppose a psychologist could 
take up the subject and explain how 
this condition happens. 

I know from experience that after 
one has advertised a particular advan- 
age or feature of the service the bank 
has to offer, almost sub-consciously he is 
interested in seeing that the service not 
only meets the claims the bank has pub- 
licly made, but if possible that it is 
improved upon. Although this econdi- 
tion results almost automatically, it can- 
not be depended upon to do so and the 
retroactive effect of advertising upon 
service should not be left to chance. It 
should be the duty of someone in every 
bank to see to it that advertised service 
is dependable service. 

Next, it is essential that someone in 
the bank, preferably an officer, should 
train himself to know what and how to 
advertise. It is saying nothing against 
the usefulness of either the advertisng 
agency or specialist to remind you that 
the basic principles of sound and effec- 
tive advertising can be learned by the 
average banker just as he is expected 
to train himself in the rudiments of 
commercial law. Given, then, the bank 


with such an officer on its staff, adver- 


tising consistently and regularly, and 
we will find a better bank than the one 
which does no advertising. Such an 
officer is also in position to check the 
results of advertising more intelligently. 

Do you realize that more than 50 per 
cent, numerically speaking, of all the 
active depositors in the United States 
carry checking accounts that are a dis- 
tinct loss to their institutions? And 
that there are many schemes being sold 
to unthinking bankers, through which 
hundreds of new depositors are secured 
carrying balances as low as $5.00, and 
that these methods are paid for on the 
basis of numbers only? The necessity 
is easily seen therefore, for a co-ordina- 
tion between advertising and an analysis 


* * 
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of the kind of business which advertis. 
ing produces, before we are able to Place 
a proper valuation upon any particula 


scheme or method. This, briefly, js 
what I mean by the somewhat clumsy 
subject, “Living Up to Your Bank’s Aq. 
vertising.”’ 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest 
two subjects for consideration, and | 
think they ought to be both studied ana 
discussed by banks in general, and cer. 
tainly by bank advertising men and 
women. 

The first is the unfortunate prevalence 
of bank advertising which featur 
“service” in only a vague, indefinite way 
and without being specific. This type 
is as common as the old “tombstone” 
style of twenty years ago. 

The second thought—and the mor 
important one—is the development of 
business building advertising. Ther 
is no particular advantage to the bank. 
ing profession in advertising that 
merely pulls accounts from one good 
bank and puts them into another, 
Emphasis should be placed upon meth- 
ods which pull money out of bureay 
draws and the family sock. Trust con. 
panies in particular have developed this 
kind of advertising, but the commercial 
banks are lagging far behind. 


* * 


HOW WE TEACH BANKING 
TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


Importance of personal efforts by officers and 
employes in addition to advertising used- 
Showing customers how bank profits are earned 


By A. W. MOORE 


Cashier, The State Bank of Cowden, Illinois 


FEW months ago we made a can- 

vass of our customers and found 
that 95 per cent of them had no idea 
how the bank makes its earnings. 
Most of them seemed to look at the bank 
as an abstract rather than a real thing. 
They did not feel that they were part 
ot the institution themselves, whether 
they had stock in the bank or not. 

Upon learning this, we set about to 
teach them all that we felt they should 
know about banking. Our first step 
in accomplishing this was to train our 
employes to take every opportunity ‘of 
explaining the different features of 
banking that are of interest to custom- 
ers. We felt that while we would ac- 
complish some of this through advertis- 
ing, the surest and best way would be 
by personal contact. 

They have learned that in order for 
the bank to be prosperous, it must not 
be called upon to repay deposits ex- 
cept at interest dates, unless it is a 
case of emergency. In other words, in- 
stead of emphasizing the fact that sav- 
ings may be withdrawn at any time and 





for any reason, we emphasize the impor- 
tance of keeping the savings account 
intact and growing. We have not made 
a rule that money will not be paid out 
at odd times, but we simply impres 
upon them the importance of leaving 
their savings here. 

In teaching this, we have many times 
used the following illustration: 

“Suppose that we should lend you 
$1,000 at four per cent interest, bul 
with the requirement that you must 
carry that money in your pocket % 
that we might have it at any time called 
for. You could certainly not get any 
benefit from handling this money and 
so you could not afford to pay us four 
per cent interest. 

“In the same way, when you deposit 
money in the bank, you are lending this 
money to the bank at a stipulated rate 
of interest, and in order for us to & 
able: to pay that interest, we must re 
lend the money to someone who is will 
ing to pay more than we pay you. If 
we must keep this money in the bank, 
subject to your call at any time, W 
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: FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Reasons Why— 


as a representative of your bank — 
trust company—or investment house 


you should attend the 
Costing recpiving the Wompan DETROIT CONVENTION 


Belt, token of respect and welcome, 
when landing at Detroit, 1710. 





- 


500 heads are better than one! Come and 
exchange ideas for New Business and 
Publicity development. 


Speakers of national reputation will give 
you their experiences—The advertising 
exhibit alone will be worth the trip. 


The “Advertising Clinic’ — a new idea 
in convention programmes—will set a 
precedent. 


Come and better yourself—better your 
institution through better advertising and 
selling methods. 


Come because of Detroit—its location — 
its preparation for you—come for the good 
of closer acquaintance with your fellow 
craftsman. 





CELEVEN' TH CON VENTION 
netal Advertisers’ Assn. 


Sept °20°21°22°23 @ 





FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS: 231 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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cannot make any profit on it and so 
cannot afford to pay you any interest.” 


This simple illustration has _ been 
readily understood and has made our 
business more profitable. 


In order to aid employes in teaching 
customers the important principles of 
banking, we worked out slogans and 
satch phrases that are easy to remem- 
ber. One slogan we have used to ad- 
vantage is “The higher our deposits, 
the more we can loan to earry on local 
business.” 


This slogan has been of benefit in 
teaching customers the use that is made 
of their money left on deposit with us, 
and we found them to be keenly inter- 
ested in the fact that their money is 
loaned to other people in the local com- 
munity for making improvements which 
benefit the entire town. 


We have made it a point to try to 
lend all our available funds here at home, 
and in like manner we have encouraged 
depositors to do all their banking at 
home. “Bank at home” is another 


slogan that has been helpful in arous- 


ing interest in this policy. 

We have taken every opportunity to 
explain the Federal Reserve System to 
customers and have shown them that 
one of the important reasons for asking 
safeguards in the making of notes, is 
that the notes may then be available for 
rediscount at the Federal Reserve Bank. 
They now understand that the system 
is a protection to them and this has been 
one of our best means of building con- 
fidence in our bank. 

When we started this educational 
campaign, many customers felt that 
leaving their money in the bank was an 
accommodation to us. Now they under- 
stand that the bank is rendering a defi- 
nite service to them and the results are 
that larger balances are carried, fewer 
withdrawals are made, and the bank has 
more chance of making a real profit on 
deposits. 

While personal contact has been re- 
lied upon chiefly in these efforts, we 
have also made use of advertisements 
in local papers and have used space on 
our financial statements to convey in- 
formation about banking. 


DUTIES AND CONDUCT OF THE 
MODERN BANK AUDITOR 


(Continued from page 17) 


carry more prestige and would more 
truly define the duties and scope of the 
position. 


Types of Audits and Their Uses 

Among the different classes of work 
which have been called types of audit 
are internal check, continuous or daily 
audits, periodical examinations, substi- 
tution or rotation of employes, com- 
parison, and tests. Confirmations by 
mail are sometimes classed as a dis- 
tinctive type of audit, though it would 
seem that they are properly a part of 
the periodical examination. 


In laying out a program of work for 
the auditing department it should be 
borne in mind that the goal to be sought 
is a safe and effective audit providing 
every reasonable check and safeguard 
and one that will insure maximum 
safety at minimum cost. It should also 
be remembered that the value of the 
auditing department depends more on 
the thoroughness with which the work 
is performed than on the quantity of 
work turned out. 


The bank auditor should be familiar 
with all possible steps which might be 
taken to make a thorough audit of each 
account and department, but it does not 
necessarily follow that all such precau- 
tions should be taken in every audit or 
in any audit. The expense must always 
be borne in mind, but expense is not 
the primary consideration. Every rea- 


sonable precaution should be taken re- 
gardless of cost and audits should be 
made at reasonable intervals. 

As to what constitutes reasonable 
thoroughness and reasonable intervals 
is a question to be decided by each 
auditor, who should base his judgment 
on the systems and methods followed 
by the operating departments of his 
bank, bearing in mind especially the 
extent to which the principle of internal 
check is employed. 

Internal check has been defined as a 
division of custodianship responsibilities 
in such a way that two or more persons 
must enter into collusion in order to 
nfisippropriate value. The accounting 

ds, methods, systems, and details 
erally should be so laid out that no 
part of the account or procedure is 
under the absolute and independent con- 
trol of any one person, but that, on the 
contrary, the work of one employe is 
complementary to that of another. The 
work of the bank should be so planned 
that one man does not have control over 
two interwoven processes so that he 
certifies to his own work. Those who 
have custody of securities should not 
keep controlling records. No important 
entries should be made without the ap- 
proval of an officer. 


It is well known that in a small 
country bank there is more opportunity 
for manipulation than obtains in a 


larger bank for the reason that the sam 
person serves as_ teller, bookkeeper, 
vault custodian, and in many other ¢. 
pacities. It is easy for him to appm. 
priate deposits and withhold credits, ¢, 
remove sheets from his ledgers, to ap- 
propriate customers’ securities for his 
own use, to make unauthorized loans 
and to practice many other forms oj 
manipulation. As the bank grows anj 
takes on more employes there js ay 
opportunity to so lay out the work tha 
fraud without collusion will be difficult 

In a comparatively small bank the 
work of the teller and bookkeeper cap 
be separated and in large banks the 
statement clerk can also be used as g 
check on the bookkeeper. The city bank 
with its departmental organization and 
manifold division of duties presents 
many opportunities for the separation 
of eustodies and records. A separate 
collateral department is sometimes jn- 
stalled to serve as a check on the dis. 
count department and maturing note 
are turned over each morning for col- 
lection to a note teller who oceupies a 
separate cage from the discount teller 
and has no access to the new discounts 
and renewals. 

If the bond department deposits se- 
eurities with the bank’s custodian for 
safe keeping the bond department 
should maintain control records as well 
as secure receipts for the securities de- 
posited. The principle of establishing 
checks on operating employes has r- 
cently been developed to such an ex 
tent that machines for recording de- 
posits and accumulating totals are nov 
used in some banks as checks on the 
savings department employes. 

After seeing that all possible internal 
checks have been installed the auditor 
should determine the extent to which 
continuous audits and controls should 
be used as compared with periodical ex- 
aminations. Such auditing work as it- 
specting general ledger entries, exami 
ing expense vouchers, verifying entrie 
to earning accounts, auditing incoming 
and outgoing registered mail, securing 
receipts for outgoing valuable ship- 
ments, seeing that debits and credits to 
officers’ checks accounts are proper, ett, 
should be done currently. 

The auditor should maintain a daily 
control over differences which should 
always be entered in general ledger at- 
counts, may maintain a skeleton contro! 
over the bank’s investments and income 
therefrom, may have deposited for bit 
in a locked box, tickets representing re 
ceipts and withdrawals of securities 
ete. Aside from work of this character 
the auditor would do well to devote mos! 
of his time to periodical examinations. 


There is a danger of imparing the 
efficiency of the auditing departmet! 
and incurring useless expense if ol 
tinuous audits and controls are engag* 
in to too great an extent. The oper 
tion of duplicate records is also to 
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arded against. The stationing of a 
member of the auditing staff perma- 
nently in any one department is not 
gdvisable as there is a tendency for the 
employe so placed to become too closely 
identified with the operating depart- 
ment and to lose the auditing viewpoint. 


In determining the scope and fre- 
quney of periodical examinations it 
should be borne in mind that the ex- 
pense of the auditing department must 
be kept as low as is consistent with 
reasonable safety and that the auditing 
program has an intimate relationship 
with the systems and methods used by 
the operating departments. The fol- 
lowing instances will explain this rela- 
tionship. 

All securities held by the trust de- 
partment and by the bank proper for 
its own account or for the account of 
others should be under the dual con- 
trol of two persons. In this connection 
it is to be noted that most auditors are 
getting away from active participation 
in the physical control of securities. In 
many banks, however, the auditor or 
his representative holds one combina- 
tin and an operating officer or his 
representative holds the other. A 
better practice is for both controls to 
be held by the operating department 


A Continental System 
of Communication 


17,000 cities and towns 
in the United States have 
banks. Through personal 
contact with 5000 banks 
this institution obtains 
for customers first-hand 


and for the auditor to make indepen- 
dent verifications of the securities peri- 
odieally. The auditor will then be in 
a better position to criticize and make 
recommendations, for the operating de- 
partment will not be able to say that 
the auditing representative participated 
in or approved the criticized condition. 


information from 3600 
banking centers, includ- 
ing every important city 


This does not mean that the auditor 
should not seal or lock and seal inactive 
securities or cash in order to save time 
in future audits. It is obvious that the 
auditor of a bank would be justified in 
verifying securities dually controlled at 
longer intervals than if the securities 
were under the single control of one in- 
dividual. It is also apparent that he 
would not be justified in never counting 
the securities simply because they were 
under dual control. It might be added 
that if seeurities are held under the 
dual control of the auditor’s representa- 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


by the other members of the auditing 


staff. CHICAGO 


Trust fees in a certain large bank 
are not checked in their entirety by the 
auditing department for the reason that 
they are figured by a trust department 
bookkeeper and checked and journalized 
by the general ledger bookkeeper. Trust 
fees receivable account is debited and a 
proper income aecount is credited. The 
items are then turned over to a teller 
for collection. The danger of manipu- 
lation-is remote because all entries in 
the receivable account must be ae- 
tounted for and because payment is re- 
telved by check payable to the bank. 
The auditor of this bank is justified in 

ing periodical tests of the ineome 
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from trust fees, though in a smaller 
bank, where the volume of work is less 
and the same safeguards cannot be ap- 
plied, all items of income should be 
verified. 

Although the auditor will have in 
mind the number of times a year each 
periodical examination should be made 
he should not stick too closely to a 
fixed schedule, for the element of sur- 
prise is an important factor, particu- 
larly in audits of cash and securities. 
Not only should the time of audit be 
so varied as to keep the operating de- 
partment guessing, but it is also ad- 
visable to change the procedure occa- 
sionally if it can be done without seri- 
ously impairing the efficiency of the 
audit. Of course, the auditor should 
always make an examination immedi- 


ately, regardless of schedule, if he has 
reason to suspect fraud. 

Bank auditors formerly made most 
of their examinations in the afternoon, 
but are now turning more and more to 
morning examinations whenever the 
work ean be carried on without too much 
inconvenience to the operating depart- 
ment. It is obvious that if members of 
the auditing staff are waiting for the 
tellers when they arrive at the bank in 
the morning, take the cash from the 
vault, count it and settle to the general 
ledger balance as of the night before, 
any existing shortage should be dis- 
covered. If the examination is made in 
the afternoon the auditor will have two 
courses of action open to him: he ean 
cover the teller while the settlement is 
being made or he can take over the cage 


BONUS PLAN FOR STUDENTS 





Students 


~earn some money! 


lust fill in the coupon below and mail it to 
our Savings Department —then we'll tell 
you how to earn real money in your spare 
time during June, July and August. It won’t 
cost you a cent except the two pennies for a 
postage stamp, and it’s easy work with good 
pay. If you attend school in St. Louis or 
St. Louis County, send in the coupon now. 


Mercantile Ti 


Mente Sorry! 
Ler tom 


ompany 


Capete! Srp has 
Ten Philivan Dollecr 
“TO ST. CHARLES 


SAINT LOUTS 


L10HTH AND LOCUST 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, Saint Lowis 
Tell me how I can earn some money. 
My name net “ 
My eddrens is 
My aches! 
My age... 


We Will Pay You Hal 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Box You 


@ iB you are asking your friend 

if they have a Safe Deposit a = 
at the Mercantile Trust Compan 
will pay you 50 cents for 


HIS summer the students in the 

schools of St. Louis and St. Louis 
county have been enabled to earn 
money during their vacation through a 
plan instituted by the Mercantile Trust 
Company. 

The bank pays students for obtaining 
new savings accounts during June, July 
and August. 

For introducing a savings account, 
50 cents is allowed and for each $10 of 
the original deposit 10 cents is paid. 
Thus, a new savings deposit of $20 is 


— 


How Students 
Schools Of St.Lo 
St. Louis County Can 
Earn Money Durin 

Their Vacation 4 


>= 


in the 
Uls and 


SB GPSOS 25°52 SES OS PSCSES CSESESC I ESCIESES SE* 


1—For intrody, 


en icin 
4ccounr, 50 Ste Savings 


cent, 


f a Dollar for Every 


Rent 
ar 


Open 2 savings account, ask them 
a Tell them to rent one for $$ a year 
rs - @ve your name for the award We 
y x rented by a person giving your name 
Safe Deposit Department 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


worth 70 cents to the student, the depos- 
itor giving the name of the student at 
the time the deposit is made. On a 
new savings account of $100 the student 
earns $1.50; on $250, $3—the maximum 
commission paid. The bank sends 
checks once a month to students who 
agree to work for the bank in this 
manner. 

Above are reproduced specimens of 
the newspaper advertising and booklets 
used in connection with this plan. 


as he finds it and make the Settlement 
himself, the latter method being prefer. 
able from an _ auditing 
though more troublesome. 


Regardless of which of these method 
is followed, there is always a chance of 
a shortage being undetected if there ay 
any checks or other cash items in the 
work. This is true even if all such items 
are later charged to other departments 
As a matter of principle, all tele 
should be forbidden to hold cheeks oy 
other cash items over-night. Such items 
should be charged and delivered to the 
clearing house, transit, or other appm. 
priate department by the teller. If this 
is done and eash is counted in the mom. 
ing there will be no opportunity fo 
manipulation. 


standpoint, 


The chief reason for substituting ep. 
ployes is to discover floating differences, 
Some banks make it a practice to 
change employes from one department 
to another without notice, while others 
rotate bookkeepers and _ tellers only, 
There is a possible objection to the 
rotation of tellers in that the relief 
man is unfamiliar with the depositors 
with whom he will deal. However, if 
the teller possesses the proper qualifiea- 
tions he should be able to overcome this 
difficulty. For obvious reasons all en- 
ployes should be forced to take annual 
vacations. In line with the principle 
of internal check and the theory that 
the auditing force should not perform 
operating work, substitutions should be 
confined to operating employes. 

The principle of comparison is usv- 
ally of some value to the auditor as an 
additional check on income and expen 
accounts, especially interest earned on 
various classes of loans and investments 
and interest paid on deposits. 


Relation of Auditor to Accounting 
and Systems 

If the auditor is to function inde 
pendently of operating departments 
and if the distinction between auditing 
and operating work is to be strictly 
maintained, the accounting departmeni 
should be under the supervision of a 
operating official. While this is mw 
doubtedly preferable in theory, in many 
banks the accounting department i 
placed under the supervision of the 
auditor. The obvious objection to sueb 
a chart of organization is that the olf 
question of “who audits the auditor! 
would be entirely in order. As long # 
the auditor confines his attention 
auditing, all of the work of the bank 
will be audited, but if he engages 
operating work this will not be true 
especially if the same employes perform 
both classes of work. If the distinetiot 
between auditing and operating work 
is strictly adhered to, the auditor will 
not make adjusting and correcting & 
tries, though it will be his duty to 
that such entries are properly made 
In such instances as accounting ® 
placed under the auditor on account of 
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his knowledge and experience, it is ad- 
visable for the auditor to have under 
his supervision an accounting depart- 
went and an auditing department fune- 
tioning independently of each other. 


HOW BUDGETARY CONTROL 
HELPS IN BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 21) 
tion is to set up the operating schedule 
by months so that the products required 
by the forecast shall be made and 
delivered at the proper time in the 

proper amounts. ° 

The purchase budget which controls 
inventory, follows the production 
schedule. It is required to supply the 
materials demanded by this schedule, no 
more—no less. 

The cash budget now is set up. This 
will exhibit the estimated receipts and 
disbursements through the period of the 
production budget and reveal the prob- 
able eash position at the end of such 
period. The cash budget informs the 
treasurer well in advance exactly how 
much money he must have in the bank, 
or borrow, to finance his requirements. 

Then follow the sales expense budget 
and the adniinistration and _ general 
expense budget. 

The master or consolidated budget is 
then made and we have the complete 
structure. 

A budget may be termed the composite 
brain of a business on paper; and the 
operation of a business under the control 
of the budget, the functioning of this 
brain. 

While the sales are forecasted over a 
twelve-months’ period, it is common 
practice to prepare an actual production 
budget to cover only three-months. 

By the middle of the second month, 
a well organized business should be able 
to exhibit in detail the actual results of 
the first month’s operations, the primary 
details of which would be about as 
follows : 

Amount of actual shipments 

Cost of materials used 

Cost of direct labor 

Cost of indirect labor 

Amount of depreciation 

Sales expense 

Administrative and general expense 

Profit or loss 


Having arrived at these actual results, 
they should be set down in parallel 
columns beside the forecast, item for 
item, and each item of expense reduced 
to its percentage ratio of the total net 
sales for what might well be termed 
“mieroscopic observation.’ 


The Morris Plan Bank of Richmond 
will open a branch office at 408 East 
Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia, about 
August 1. 











AVINGS OR 
LAUGHTER 


“If my soldiers thought, “I doubt if war ea 
there would be no wars” really settled anything, 


, it unsettles everything.” 
Frederick The Great Napoleon I. 








Former generations learned the futility of war, - 
but they did nothing about it. 


This generation fully realizes the costly tragedy 
of battle learned thru the great war, but we are 
doing something about it. 


It may take years to create a practical schedule 
for international disarmament but it took gener- 
ations to develop the system of wholesale 
slaughter the world is still staggering from. 
The choice is definite, Savings or Slaughter. 


Break the burden of armament, we save millions 
of dollars and release needed men for: 


Sowing and reaping the food supplies, 

For construction of houses and factories, 
For invention and building of machinery, 
For replacing the materials destroyed by 
the World War. 


Even prejudiced politicians could not ignore the 
demand of the American people which resulted 
in a vote by the House Of Representatives of 
359 to 1 for paying the expenses of American 
participation in the League of Nations Prelimi- 
nary Disarmament Conference. 


America is assisting in a great work Over There. Learn 
the Facts. The League of Nations News, July issue, 
will publish vital information of America’s co-operation 
in the cause of Peace. A copy will be forwarded free. 


JOHN H. CLARKE, President KINDLY FORWARD JULY ISSUE, LEAGUE 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, OF NATIONS NEWS. 
President Board of Directors 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
Vice President Board of Directors 
CHARLES H. STRONG 
Vice President Board of Directors 
HAMILTON HOLT, 
Chairman Finance Committee 


CHARLES C. BAUER, 
Executive Director 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan 


. . Association, Inc. . . 
6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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TAX CHANGES THAT AFFECT THE 
HANDLING OF ESTATES 


Recognition by Congress of the right of 
beneficiaries to deduction for depreciation 
—what the amended returns should show 


OR the first time in the history of 

income tax legislation in the United 
States, congress has recognized the 
right of life beneficiaries for a deduc- 
tion for depreciation. This is of par- 
amount importance to bankers who act 
as trustees. 


It means a big cut in the tax of life 
beneficiaries of estates owning depre- 
ciable property, and an increase in the 
tax paid by the fiduciary. 

There are a great many bankers 
acting as fiduciaries, who were not aware 
of this important change in the tax 
laws at the time they filed returns this 
year. If you are a trustee or fiduciary 
for an estate where the income is all 
distributed, and the beneficiary did not 
take any deduction for depreciation on 
the business property of the estate, you 
should see to it that these beneficiaries 
file amended returns. These returns will 
show the correct computation of their 
tax, taking into consideration the de- 
preciation allowance afforded them by 
the new law. Then they may apply any 
overpayment on past installments of 
this year against their next quarterly 
payments. If they paid the entire 
amount of their tax on March 15, they 
should file, with their amended returns, 
claims for refund. 


On the other hand, if the estate you are 
handling is one where only part of the 
income is distributed to the life bene- 
ficiaries, you may either have failed to 
take any depreciation on the property, 
or you took this deduction for the estate, 
rather than for the beneficiaries. This 
refers to payments in the current year 
1926, for the year 1925. In such a case, 
you should file amended returns for the 
estate and also for the beneficiaries, 
which means that the estate will have 
to pay an additional tax. The bene- 
ficiaries will be entitled to a reduction of 
their taxes for this year, and it can be 
done by taking credit against the next 


Safety Pay Envelopes 


HECO—CHICAGO 
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By M. P. SNOW 


Public Accountant and Tax Consultant 


installments of any taxes overpaid in 
the first two. 

There are quite a number of estates in 
this country owning business property 
but which have not taken depreciation 
on these assets. In a number of cases 
fiduciaries have not known that depre- 
ciation could be taken. The estates 
may not take depreciation in all cases. 
There are types of estates which may 
deduct for depreciation on their busi- 
ness property, but which have failed to 
do so because it has not been generally 
known that this could be done. 

In former laws,—those preceding the 
tax law of 1926 where property was 
held in life tenancy with fixed remainder 
thereafter—no depreciation was allowed 
either to the beneficiaries or the remain- 
dermen. The fiduciary was permitted to 
take the deduction for depreciation on 
his return where the will or trust, or 
the decree of a court of competent 
jurisdiction provided for keeping the 
corpus of the estate intact. Owing to 
the complications caused by the different 
revenue laws in those days, and the 
many different types of estates and 
trusts in existence, it was difficult to 
decide when the fiduciary was entitled 
to a deduction for depreciation. 

In a number of eases fiduciaries have, 
for these reasons, not taken or been 
allowed to take a deduction for depre- 
ciation. It would be worth while for 
trustees of estates containing depre- 
ciable property to carefully examine 
their past returns. If they have failed 
to take depreciation in the past they 
should file amended returns and make 
proper claims for refund where they dre 
not barred by the statute of limitations. 

The writer recalls handling a case of 
this kind where taxes running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars had 
been overpaid by a trustee. Owing to 
technicalities, the allowance for depre- 
ciation was denied in all the depart- 
ments of the internal revenue bureau 
and it was only allowed after it had 
been carefully considered by the office 
of the solicitor of internal revenue. 

This shows the value of carefully 
going over the question of depreciation 


in estates for which you act as trustee, 

There is a general impression among 
bankers that the years 1917, 1918, 1919, 
1920, and 1921 are outlawed, and for 
that reason they deem it a waste of tine 
to consider tax matters for those years 

As a matter of fact, there are a 
number of things which operate to hold 
open tax eases for those years. For 
example, if you filed a waiver before 
June 15, 1926, covering the years 1920 
and 1921, this waiver. allows until 
April 1, 1927 in which to file claims for 
refund. If before the expiration of 
this waiver you file another one, you 
have until the following year—April 1, 
1928. 

Now as to the years 1917, 1918, and 
1919, in a great number of cases these 
years are still open for claims because 
of the fact that additional assessments 
were made on one or more of these years 
To explain—the 1924 tax law states that 
vou have four years from the time a tax 
is paid in which to file a claim for refund 
or credit. However, this claim may not 
exceed in amount, the additional asses 
ment. In other words, if you paid an 
additional tax of $10,000 covering the 
year 1917, on December 10, 1922, you 
have until December 10, 1926 in whieh 
to file ‘a claim for refund or credit, but 
your claim may not exceed $10,000. 

Many bankers know that hundreds 
and evén thousands of taxpayers have 
been assessed additional taxes by the 
government and have paid them as late 
as four or five years after the original 
tax payment was due, and this holds 
open claims for refund for these vears— 
erdinarily supposed to be closed. Thee 
claims are in many instances valid a 
the present time. 

There is another matter not directly 
connected with the subject of this 
article, which holds open your right t 
refunds, regardless of the running of the 
statute of limitations. If the commis 
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sioner of internal revenue—who has 
charge of tax collection in this country, 
arbitrarily reduces your invested capital 
due to the fact that you failed to take 
adequate deductions in previous years, 
with the result that you have overpaid 
your taxes in any of these years, the 
amount of this overpayment must be 
qedited or refunded to you. The law 
provides that this shall be done by the 
commissioner regardless of whether you 
flea claim for refund. In fact, it says 
specifically : “without the filing of a 
daim for refund.” However it is my 
advice that in any such instances claims 
be filed. P 

I am aware that this last point does 
not apply to estates but applies only to 
those taxpayers who paid excess profits 
taxes, and I mention it incidentally in 
calling attention to the fact that there 
are a number of conditions which 
operate to hold open cases even for 
years that seem outlawed. 


LEGAL POINTS FOR THE 
DIRECTORS TO KNOW 
By L. T. PARKER 


Attorney at Law, Cincinnati, Ohio 
IRECTORS are personally liable, 
under certain circumstances, for 

losses of depositors and stockholders. 
Ordinarily they are not required to 
attend to the details of operation, but 
it is their duty to oversee employes. 

However, they must not permit the 
bank’s entire business to be transacted 
by an employe. In a recent decision, 
a bank’s directors were held personally 
liable for losses oceasioned through im- 
proper management by a cashier, whom 
the directors had placed in complete 
control of the affairs of the bank. 

The directors are required, under all 
conditions, to exercise reasonable care, 
good judgment and skill in selecting 
employes. And they must be fairly 
familiar with the business of banking. 
It is the duty of directors to supervise 
the method of operating the bank in 
such a manner that depositors and 
stockholders shall have their investments 
carefully protected. 


A bank is responsible for the acts of 
its agent, and if an employe acting 
within the seope of his employment, 
misappropriates or otherwise depletes 
the funds in the bank, the directors 
may be held personally liable for the 
full amount of money involved. More- 
over, if a subordinate is employed, even 
though the directors themselves do not 
personally hire or appoint him, they 
are held liable. . 

To be safe against personal liability, 
the directors should at all times be care- 
ful to. perform their duties in accord- 
anee with the by-laws of the institu- 
tion. They should hold their meetings 
exactly at the time prescribed in the 
by-laws, If too long a period is per- 
mitted between meetings, they may be 





Transportation in the South 


Airplane view of 
the SavannahWare- 
house and Compress 
at Savannah, Ga., 
capable of loading 
or unloading 300 
fretght cars, 600 
trucks and several 
steamships at one 
time. One of many 
warehouses of var- 
ious types designed 
by and built under 
the supervision of 
J. E. Sirvine & 
Company. 


Ls no other part of the country has railroad 
mileage shown as great an increase during the 
past decade as in the South. 


While this is the most talked-of phase of trans- 
portation, all the other forms have kept pace 
with the development of rail facilities. 


This expansion has included such tremendously 
important accessories as ocean steamship lines, 
docks, terminals, classification yards, warehouses 
and cold storage plants. 


All of these are important assets to Industry which 
you will naturally consider if you are planning a 
mill, factory or some other industrial establish- 
ment in the South. 


This organization’s quarter-century of participa- 
tion in the development of this and other phases 
of the Southern industrial fabric provides valuable 
experience easily available to assist you to mature 
your plans. Discussion of these should prove 
helpful even if you are not ready for early action. 
Meanwhile you may be interested in one or more 
of these books: — “Factories for the Future”; “Picks 
to the Minute”, on the textile industry and 
“Contentment under Roof”, on housing and 
allied problems. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Greenville 


Chattanooga 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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held negligent and liable for damages 
ts» compensate for certain kinds of 
losses. 

Often a director who is not a resi- 
dent of the city in which the bank is 
located, attempts to avoid liability on 
the ground that it is impossible for him 
to properly supervise the operation of 
the bank because of these circumstances. 
The exeuse is not acceptable and will 
not relieve him of liability for misman- 
agement, 

The law takes no account of a man’s 
ability. If a director feels himself in- 
suftticiently experienced to act, he should 
not serve, because if he does, and the 


hank’s money is squandered or lost 





through inecompetency, the law holds 


him liable for repayment. 


A director is not expected to be 
familiar with legal subjects, but should 
consult an attorney. If he fails to do 
so, and damages result, he is liable for 
the losses sustained. On the other hand, 
if he is unfamiliar with the banking 
business and seeks expert advice rela- 
tive to the operation of the bank, and 
acts on the information which results 
in losses, he will not be permitted to 
escape liability on the frail exeuse that 
he, himself, was incompetent to attend 
to the bank’s affairs. But a director 
cannot be held liable for losses due to 
mere error of his judgment, provided, 





FIRST IN FINANCIAL SERVICE 
THE FIRST WISCONSIN GROUP 


C(Sne First Wisconsin National, 
the largest bank in the state 
«=the largest bank northwest 
of Chicago and the twenty- 
second largest national bank 
in the United States — pro- 
vides a banking service com- 
plete in every detail — ~— 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK | 


MILWAUKEE 
with which are affiliated the 
FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY 
-and FIRST WISCONSIN COMPANY 
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of course, his knowledge of the business 
of banking is sufficient to justify his 
election. 

It is the duty of the director to 
thoroughly investigate prospective loans 
and to take care that adequate security 
is taken to protect the bank againg 
losses. Even if they act in good faith, 
and losses oceur as a result of their 
negligence in failing to investigate the 
true value of the security accepted, they 
may be held liable for losses. Also, jt 
is important not to accept securities not 
authorized by the charter. 

Directors often have been held for 
losses on overdrafts. In a controversy 
where the board permitted a railroad 
company to overdraw its account to the 
amount of several thousand dollars, the 
court decided it was negligence on the 
part of the directors to permit such 
conditions to exist, and that the diree. 
tors themselves were personally liable 
for the repayment of the money to the 
bank. 

In other cases, however, courts have 
held that the directors are not liable 
for money lost by the bank on over. 
drawn accounts in small amounts, in- 
asmuch as this loss is merely equivalent 
to extending credit, and may be done 
without the directors being personally 
liable. This is true, particularly, if the 
customer’s credit is reputed to be good, 
and the overdrafts are in small amounts, 

In general, it may be said that the 
directors of a bank are personally liable 
for damages which result through im- 
proper and negligent supervision of the 
bank’s affairs, or if meetings are not 
held as prescribed in the by-laws, or 
if depositors are permitted to largely 
overdraw accounts, or if money is 
loaned without security, or by failure 
of having the books of the bank er- 
amined regularly. 

There are important differences be- 
tween the responsibility of directors 
who act for pay and those who serve 
without remuneration. The general 
laws and regulations herein refer to 
that class of bank directors who re 
ceive payment for their services. Fur- 
thermore, certain states have enacted 
statutes which importantly affect the 
liability of the directors of banks, and 
their powers may be considerably af- 
fected and specifically governed by these 
laws. 

The courts have always taken the 
attitude that directors of a bank are 
trustees or guardians of the money de 
posited and invested by persons who 
have great confidence in the ability of 
the officials. Therefore, the necessily 
of upholding the publie’s supreme > 
fidence which is placed in this class of 
men is apparent. 

Courts have held that sickness is m0 
a sufficient excuse for a director m0 
knowing the condition of affairs of the 
bank. Under the handicap of po 
health it is his duty to resign from the 
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hoard, and if he neglects to do so, his 
ability as a director remains un- 
changed. 

Directors, of course, always are per- 
sonally liable for misappropriations of 
the bank’s funds when the acts are pur- 

, 4 riv > 
posely and knowingly done. 

N numerous instances the courts have 

held that a president is only a direc- 
tor. However, he is considered the chief 
executive officer, and his assumed re- 
sponsibility, therefore, is considerably 
more than that of an ordinary director. 
This is true for the simple reason that, 
in being elected president, his colleagues 
have great confidence in his ability as 
a fnancier and rely to a. great extent 
upon his good judgment. 

A president, therefore, is expected to 
be familiar with the banking business. 
He is liable for all losses which the bank 
may sustain due to his negligence, un- 
familiarity or ignorance. 

His duties vary considerably, and are 
determined largely by the specifie by- 
laws of the institution. . However, it is 
important to know that the president is 
expected to exercise super-judgment at 
all times with relation to the other di- 
rectors. Even though he is authorized 
by the directors themselves to do certain 
things, he may be held personally liable 
for losses if he is not careful to per- 
form his duties with the highest effi- 
ciency. 

It has been held that a president is 
personally liable for losses through 
theft, if he fails to observe that the 
doors of the bank are permitted to re- 
main unlocked. Furthermore, it is not 
a good defence or satisfactory explana- 
tion for him to state he was of the 
opinion that others would look after 
this feature of the bank’s management. 
The direetors, also are personally liable 
for losses which may result from the 
doors of the bank not being securely 


locked. 


AVOIDING SMALL LOANS 
WITH THE SPECIAL PURPOSE 
ACCOUNT 
(Continued from page 26) 

“reserved for bad debts,” and similar 
funds set aside. They are evidence of 
good management, proper accounting 
and conservative efforts to maintain a 
tue state-of affairs. The professional 
man, or the independent merchant, 
broker, factor, manufacturer’s agent or 
man of means may do the same thing for 
his own business on the plan provided. 
Get him to come into your bank, to 
tabulate his payments for taxes and 
imsurance premiums, and then divide the 
amount by twelve, to give the monthly 
Proportion which he should deposit in 
'§ Special purpose account to provide 
for their payment at ‘maturity. 

I like to believe that bankers are as 
deeply interested in upbuilding their 
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To officers 
of 


corporations 


The Equitable acts in the 
following corporate trust 


Capacities: 


1, As trustee under mort- 


gages and deeds of trust, 
securing bonds of rail- 
road, public utility and 
industrial corporations. 


. As transfer agent and 


registrar of stock. (Jn the 
transfer of even a single 
share of stock there are 
thirty-five separate steps. 
Each one of them is vital 
to a proper transfer; if a 
single error is made con- 
fusion, loss of time and 
expense will result.) 


. As depositary under pro- 


tective agreements or un- 
der plans of reorganiza- 
tion of railroad, public 
utility and industrial cor- 
porations. 


. As agent and depositary 


for voting trustees. 


. As assignee or receiver 


for corporations under 
action for the protection 


Stock transfers have 
forty-eight masters 


The laws of Forty-r1GHT STATES— 
govern the transfer of stock, Any state 
may ghange its laws at any time, and_ 
unless this phase of business is.your 
specialty you face the possibility of a 
costly error. The appointment of The 
Equitable as transfer agent entirely re- 
lievesa corporation of this responsibility. 

Local banks who wish to supplement 
their own Corporate Trust Services will 
find The Equitable well equipped to 
assume complete responsibility for trans- 
ferring stock of corporations. . ~ 

Read the column at the left . . . then 
send for our booklet, The Equitable Trust 
Company, Transfer Agent. 


of creditors. 


. As fiscal agent for the 
payment of bonds, and 
coupons of states, mu- 
nicipalities and corpora- 
tions. 


Send for our booklet, Sched- 
ule of Fees for Corporate Trust 
Service or, without incurring 
any obligation, consult the 
nearest representative of 
The Equitable with regard 
to any of the services ren- 
dered by our CorporateTrust 
Department. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA PARIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle Street 


Telephone: State 8312 
FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON 


MEXICO CITY 


HOME OFFICE, 37 Wall Street, New York, connected by 


direct private wire with Chicago office. 


Total resources more than $400,000,000 


communities and in endeavoring to have 
their customers successful as they are in 
making a suecess themselves and I can 
see in the plan I have briefly outlined 
a constructive and educational effort 
toward this end and one that would 
redound to the advantage of the banks 
themselves in the long run. 


Banks spend an immense amount of 
money in advertising, in savings clubs 
and thrift campaigns, home banks, bud- 
get systems, prizes and a thousand other 
ideas put forth with the purpose of per- 
suading people to save. The results of 
all these efforts are to be seen in the 
extraordinary increase in bank deposits, 
both commercial and savings, in the past 
ten years and there must be no letting up 
in our efforts to advocate thrift. If 
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the doctor, the lawyer, the small cap- 
italist, the man of moderate means, finds 
himself on tax day without a large 
enough balance to pay his taxes, where 
would he be if a really serious emer- 
gency came along? 


Every man should keep enough of a 
cash reserve to meet the unexpected and 
it is my belief that this special purpose 
account plan provides a splendid enter- 
ing wedge or starting-off point whereby 
we may convince our customers and 
friends of the wisdom of applying to the 
individual income and budget those 
sound principles which have already 
gained universal acceptance among ac- 
countants and executives in the larger 
business organizations. 








AN EIGHT-OFFICE INSTALLATION 
AGAINST BANDIT ATTACKS 


How a large Indianapolis bank has “bullet- 
proofed” all its branches and affiliated insti- 
tutions with modern protective equipment 


By WALTER S. GREENOUGH 


Publicity Director, Fletcher Savings & Trust Company. Indianapolis, Ind. 


T addition to participating in plans 
ot the Indiana Bankers Association 
for organized protection against bank 
banditry the Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Company of Indianapolis has just 
finished installing complete bandit-proof 
equipment in its eight branches and 
affiliated banks—and the most 
modern equipment to be obtained. 


state 


Experience, eovering a period ot two 
or three years, left the trust company 
executives determined to do everything 
possible to prevent further banditry, 
and the installation of the new equip- 
ment was the final step in a program of 
practical insurance against robbery, de- 
cided on after a thorough study of the 
problems involved in bank crime. In 
addition, a large group of the employes 
have completed training in the use of 
firearms—training given by U. S. Army 
officers—and many of them developed 
remarkable skill as marksmen. 

A large part of the protection for 
employes is in the bullet-proof glass, 
a product of the Safetee Glass Company. 
This glass has successfully resisted at- 
tack by army rifles, and in a special 
police test held at police headquarters 
following the installation, Chief Claude 
Johnson of the Indianapolis police fired 


a .45 caliber sidearm directly at pieces 
of the glass and the bullet failed to 
penetrate the panes. While the thin 
outer layer of the glass was cracked 
by the impact of the bullet the remain- 
der of the glass stood firmly, as did 
parts of the steel into which the glass 
is fitted. Thomas D. Barr, bank com- 
missioner of Indianapolis, whose inter- 
est in the rapid development of all 
handit-proof equipment has been no- 
table, witnessed the test and stood be- 
hind the glass with Chief Johnson’s 
pistol leveled at it from in front. <A 
photograph of this unusual experiment 
found its into the Indianapolis 
newspapers. 


way 


The new equipment of the branches 
begins at the floor of the banking room, 
from which a 3/16-inch steel plate ex- 
tends upward directly behind the wood- 
work of the present tellers’ cages and 
counters. Joining this steel armor plate 
about the level of the tops of the em- 
ployes’ desks in the enclosure and ex- 
tending upward for 11 inches, is an- 
other armor plate perforated with tiny 
holes to provide ventilation. Above 
this plate and extending to the top of 
the cages is the bullet-proof glass which 


is %g-ineh thick. From the cage tops 


to the ceiling is a steel wire cloth, made 
of closely woven No. 12 steel wire. This 
metal cloth is bullet-resisting and at the 
same time provides adequate ventila. 
tion. It is intended primarily to pr 
vent an “over-the-top” attack. 

At the tellers’ wickets the bullet-proof 
glass comes down in front and flush 
with the counter top, enabling the teller 
to see those outside his window, but 
protecting him from attack. Money 
and pass books are passed back and 
forth between teller and customer in a 
patented sunken “deal plate” at the 
bottom of the windows. 

Equipment also has been installed to 
protect completely from outside attack 
the vaults of the main office, branehes 
and the affiliated banks. 

The decision of the Fletcher Savings 
to leave nothing undone that would pre 
vent further banditry was greeted with 
appreciative editorials in several of the 
Indiana newspapers. As an example 
of the attitude taken toward the ap- 
nouncement of its new protection—and 
the publicity it reeeived—was an ed 
torial in the Indianapolis Star, whieh 
read: 

“When the epidemie of holdups in 
Indianapolis reached such alarming pr 


An interior view of the East Tenth Street branch of the Fletcher Trust Banks in Indianapolis, showing the bullet proof glass and steel fixture 
Although the glass will resist the impact of a bullet from a high calibre revolver, its clearness is proved by the fact that Branch Manager Joe Young 


can be seen plainly in one of the cages. 
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On the right is a window display which was used to inform the public of the new equipment 
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portions that the expedient of detailing 
policemen to guard the banks in outly- 
ing sections was discussed, it was sug- 

sted that those institutions themselves 
should take steps to protect deposits. 

“The Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Company has just announced plans to 
protect its branches and affiliated banks 
by the installation of bullet-proof glass, 
armor plate and other bandit-proof 
equipment. The glass forms the most 
important protective item, the employe 
having time to sound the alarm if safe 
marded by a transparent wall which 
yill resist a bullet fired from any ordi- 
nary gun. The glass will be seven- 
eighths of an inch thick and will come 
down flush with the counter top. The 
glass also will cover the tellers’ wickets, 
with a special patented device. 








EVANS WOOLLEN 


President of the Fletcher Savings & Trust | 
Company of Indianapolis, and a banker who | 
believes in protecting against bandits as well | 


a campaigning for votes as Democratic sena- 
torial candidate. 


“The public may be surprised at the 
moderate cost of installing equipment 


sufficient to protect eight branches, the | 
estimated expense being about $15,000. | 
This is a modest sum for protection of | 


life and property, coupled with a de- 
served reduction in insurance rates. The 
larger downtown banks are reasonably 
eure from attempted holdups, but the 


mighborhood institutions have hereto- | 


fore been an easy prey for bandits. 


The crime wave probably will abate, | 


die to greater vigilance and, it is hoped, 
a less sentimental attitude toward those 
who have been convicted of crime. So 
far as the banks are econeerned, how- 
ever, they should take reasonable pre- 
cautions to protect their property. 
When the bandits know that adequate 





s have been established they 
may be expected to let the banks severely 
alone,” 


The bank’s executives are gratified 
that no further attempts at banditry 

ve been made on the branches or affili- 
ated institutions since the announcement 
Was made of these protective features. 
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Screw “*A”® 


| wo | A New 
-~g Safe 
Deposit 


~YALE= 


This envelope conteing. 


There is no longer any need for the old 
open key-tray and the handling of cus- 
tomers’ keys in your safe deposit de- 
partment. 


The new Sealed Key Lock, made by 
Yale, gives your customer the first oppor- 
tunity. When he receives the keys, they 
are in an envelope sealed by Yale. No one 
at the bank—and no other box renter— 
has ever had access to those keys before. 


The Yale Sealed Key Lock protects the 
customer and the bank. Write for our 


“Sealed Key Folder” with full details. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford,.Conn., U.S. A. 
Yale Marked is Yale Made 
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VAULT COMPANY PROTECTION 
IN JOINT TENANCY 


How one company words the contract 
with renters to prevent unnecessary 
liability on the owner of the vault 


By WM. W. CONWAY 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia 





tract, not a deputization or authority of the parties. 


i several states it has been decided 
that the relation between a safe de- 
posit box renter and the safe deposit 
that of bailor and bailee, 
and the law governing that relationship 
is applicable notwithstanding the in- 
stance of lock and key and accessibility 
only to the bailor. 


This common-law _ relationship of 
bailor and bailee would be invoked if 
no contract or lease were signed; an 
express contract is not necessary to sus- 
tain a bailment, and all the various eir- 
cumstances affecting the application of 
the law governing such a_ bailment 
would arise. But by a contract, or, as 
it is termed, a lease, we endeavor to de- 
fine and regulate the common-law rela- 
tionship, and guard ourselves against 
the unforeseen questions affecting our 
liability and regulate the conduct of our 
business as_bailees. 

The law of bailments, the law of con- 
tracts, and the law of evidence covers 
the whole subject, and if the contract is 
properly drawn, the safe deposit com- 
pany and the box renter have all the 
protection that any legislation can give. 

The Peoples Bank & Trust Company 
of Philadelphia defines in its contract 
exactly the extent of its liability. In- 
stead of contracting with John Doe and 
Richard Roe, which would mean a joint 
contract, a clause, “joint and several 
renting, access severally, and to the 
survivor upon death” is added. This 
is a contract between the renters of the 
box governing the relationship between 
themselves and a contract between the 
renters of the box and the safe deposit 
company, defining the latter’s liability 
and duty. Bear in mind, this is a con- 


company is 
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delegated which dies with the consti- 
tuent. 


The rights of the personal representa- 
tive of such deceased joint tenant when 
properly accredited would be the same 
as that of the decedent. He would be 
entitled to unrestricted access and pos- 
session of the assets of the estate. But 
in practice, in such a ease, it would be 
better to advise and arrange a meeting 
between the parties. 


We never make a contract jointly. 
We insist upon a joint and several lia- 
bility. If the renters want joint access, 
this can be taken care of contractually 
by altering the clause I have referred 
to and practically in the many ways 
familiar to all of us, the latest and most 
effectual being split keys. 


In the conduct of our safe deposit 
business we always insist that executors, 
administrators, assignees and _ others 
succeeding renters, when duly qualified, 
take over the box in their own name 
and by a writing on the contract sheet, 
express an understanding of what has 
taken place by operation of law. We 
have nothing to do with assets and do 
not permit ourselves to become involved 
in the application of assets. In this 
way we think we answer the query as 
to the rights and privileges of the tax- 
ing authorities and any conflict and 
responsibility of the safe deposit com- 
pany. 


We have in Pennsylvania the com- 
mon-law doctrine of estates by entirety 
recognized and upheld by our court of 
last resort. An estate by entirety is the 
carrying out of the obvious intention 


For instance, when title 
to real estate was taken in the name of 
husband and wife, title by entirety 
vested in each individual; upon death 
of either party, the position of the su. 
vivor is in no way affected, and the lay 
of descent or testamentary disposition 
plays no part. This doctrine of @. 
tirety is also recognized in Pennsylvania 
as being applicable to personal prop- 
erty, the intention, however, must be 
clearly expressed. 


For instance, a el: “an estate by 
entirety is hereby ree in the con. 
tents of this safe deposit box, acces 
severally and to the survivor upon 
death”—would be sufficient to invoke 
the application of the rule. Under such 
a clause, upon death, the survivor be 
comes the sole person having right of 
access to the box. 

In Pennsylvania the inheritance tar 
cannot be enforced against an estate by 
entirety because in theory the title in 
entirety is vested in each individual, 
and there is no inheritance; conse. 
quently, any question of taxation would 
be between the survivor and the taxing 
authorities; and the safe deposit com- 
pany, being a bailee, is in no way in- 
volved in any controversy that may 
arise. 


VIGILANTE MOVEMENT HAS 
HELPED KANSAS BANKS 


From May 1, 1925, to April 1, 1926, 
there were twenty-one burglaries and 
hold-up attacks made on the banks @ 
Kansas with losses amounting to ap 
proximately $22,000. During the pre 
ceding year there were fifty-three at 


Bee | , 


cy highest award of merit—the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and every other bank that 


Under construction now or in the near future:— 
7 Savings Bank, Waterbury, Conn. 


has installed this most modern system. 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 

Mutual Nationa! Bank, Chicago, Ill. hattanooga Savings & Trust Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Seaman’s Bank for Savings, New York City, N. Y. Canal Commercial Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘Protection.” 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 


BRADDOCK, PA. Offices in the principal cities, 
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Entragce to Vault 
Missouri Savings Association Bank 
ansas City, Mo. 


tacks of the same nature with losses of 
$110,000. 

This is shown in the report of the 
weretary of the Kansas Bankers As- 
seiation and the splendid showing is 
credited to the vigilante movement. This 
was the first vear in which this new 
movement was in operation. You will 
notice that the attempts at burglary 
decreased over 50 per cent and the loss 
was deereased by 80 per cent. 

The Kansas Bankers Association has 
employed Major Neill Rahn to complete 
and perfect this vigilante organization. 
Major Rahn contemplates visiting every 
county to assist in the organization, 
training, and equipment of the vigi- 
lantes, 


OLD TIME REINFORCEMENT 
FOR THIS BANK VAULT 


When the old vault was torn down 
in remodeling the building for the First 
National Bank of Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, some rather startling things were 
revealed. It was found that the con- 


= —_— 6 


Miscellaneous reinforcing material used in an 
old time bank vault 


trete walls had been reinforced with an 
unusual variety of metal articles. 


The photograph reproduced here 
shows some of these after a part of the 
wall had been broken away. Among 
other things, there were four reaper 
blades, three seythe blades, one crowbar 
and one cross-cut saw. There were also 
picks, ax heads, and pieces of stove lids. 
Apparently the makers seized upon any 


Suitable material that could be secured 
Without cost. 


Accumulated Experience of 67 Years 
[NTO every Diebold Vault is built the value of 67 years of 


accumulated experience. The supreme excellence of Diebold 
equipment in resisting attack by torch, cold-cutting tools or 
explosives has never been challenged. Throughout these years, 
scientific research combined with engineering skill and expert 
workmanship have enabled Diebold to keep abreast of the 
development of burglarious methods of attack, and to produce 
Doors and Linings of greatest resistive strength. 

Literature and information about Diebold Vault Equipment gladly 


sent upon request 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Factory and General Offices, CANTON, OHIO 


’ 


OUR OPPORTUNITY AS 
BANKERS TO ENCOURAGE 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 16) 
the healthy and progressive forces which 
make for national prosperity and, when 
conditions warrant it, to encourage the 
extension of the legitimate activities of 
business. 

Through an evolution, with which we 
are all familiar, our country has led the 
way in the development of a new in- 
dustrial era. For half a century we 
have been perfecting an industrial ma- 
chine which today produces more manu- 
factured products than are made by any 
other nation in the world. In building 
up this machinery, we abandoned most 
of the industrial philosophy and altered 
most of the methods of the older manu- 
facturing nations and have developed 
along lines which are peculiarly our 
own. 

We started with the premise that the 
more any nation produces, the more 
there will be to divide among its people, 
and took for the base of our industrial 
structure a program of high production. 

To secure this high production, we 
quickly learned that two factors were 
immediately necessary. The first was 
power machinery, and the second was 
the development of business units large 
enough to command the capital to set 
up and maintain elaborate manufactur- 
ing plants. 

We placed increasing horsepower be- 
hind our machinery, until today we have 
an average of four horsepower avail- 
able for every industrial worker. 

Speeding up production in this man- 
ner meant that the consuming power of 
our people needed to be increased in 
proportion to their productive power. 
Fortunately for our industrial philos- 
ophy, mass production carries in its 
train the possibility of greater consump- 
tion because industry can pay a higher 
wage when the individual worker is able 
to produce more in a given time. 

High production, high wages and high 
consumption, therefore, are the cardinal 


a 


principles of modern American industry 
and throughout the world today, Ameri- 
can industry is competing with the in- 
dustries of other countries which are 
proceeding on the theory of low produe- 
tion, low wages and low consumption. 

We cannot shut our eyes to this op- 
position of conflicting national indus- 
trial theories and we should have more 
than our own individual impressions to 
guide us in determining whether the 
Ameriean theory is correct or whether 
in the end it is destined to give way to 
the older theories which we have aban- 
doned. - 

Certainly as we look about us today, 
we can reach only one conclusion. We 
see our own country prosperous, our 
industries thriving and our people em- 
ployed. We look abroad and we find 
the low-production and the low-con- 
sumption nations with their factories 
idling and a large proportion of their 
people unemployed—F rom address be- 
fore the New England Bankers Associa- 
tion convention, June 19. 


HOW BEST TO PUT ACROSS 
THE TRUST MESSAGE 


(Continued from page 12) 


best results are to follow. Many bank- 
ers have been discouraged in their ef- 
forts to sell personal trust services be- 
cause they did not make satisfactory 
headway in trying to sell it through the 
men who were suecessful in soliciting 
commercial banking connections. It is 
a rare oceurrence when the ablest com- 
mercial banking solicitor can give suffi- 
ciently close study to the many technical 
aspects of trust service to know how 
to sell it. He may make a pleasant im- 
pression on the prospect and suggest 
the wisdom of naming the trust com- 
pany or bank under the latter’s will; 
and while this helps, it would not go 
very far in actually selling the trust 
department, because immediately ques- 
tions come up which the untrained man 
eannot answer. 


—From an address on June 23 before the finan- 
cial division of the Associated Advertising Olubs 
of the World, Phila. 
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BUILDING DETAILS THAT “INSURE 
PROFITS TO THE OWNER 


First cost economy may be disastrous and 
bankers should have knowledge of certain con- 


ALL buildings are today as much 
an investment as are steel stocks 
or railroad bonds. Banks build sky- 
serapers to provide accommodation for 
growing business. Insurance companies 
and sewing-machine manufacturers put 
up monumental structures to 
needed space and for the sake of 
the advertising value. Owners of real 
estate often erect office build- 
ings or large apartment 
houses to give character to 
and increase the value of the 
land. 

Except for the rare case 
where the tall building is 
erected to satisfy a man’s 
vanity, it is a definite finan- 
cial investment. Therefore 
the first cost must be judged 
in relation to its permanent 
value. 

Now of what does this first 
cost consist? 

Primarily, it consists of 
the land, the building, and 
the cost of the loan. The 
location can make or ruin the 
undertaking. Land is higher 
priced, if not inflated, be- 
cause of its prime desir- 
ability for a specific purpose, 
and the wise investor studies 
this phase with deeper in- 
terest than any other, because 
a badly laid-out building at 
the right spot will fill and 
hold its tenants, while a 
Michael Angelo masterpiece 


supply 


in the wrong location will be 
a failure from the start. 
The building itself deterior- 
ates, but land, if well chosen 
and well 


improved, in the 
50 


An example of the incor e-producin 
the accompanying article from an investment viewpoint. 
many points in construction, however, in addition to first cost economy 


struction details from investment viewpoint 


By ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Architect, New York City 


correct 


spot. in 
America, 
is recognized by all of the loaning in- 
stitutions in their long term investments 
in the skyscraper market. 


almost every 
regularly enhances. 


city of 
This fact 


itself is 
first, its actual 
necessities to provide satisfactory and 
suitable service to tenants and, secondly, 


The cost of the building 
based upon two things: 





type of tall building discussed in 








its trimmings, or additions, which may 
or may not be added, according to the 
desires of the owner. 

Where high rents are desired, certain 
trimmings and apparent extravaganes 
are essential. Expensive exteriors ar 
not necessarily extravagant or waste 
ful, for, the average man paying big 
rent wishes to let his business friends 
see him in handsome sur- 
roundings. 

Beauty in buildings has a 
decided commercial value no 
longer intangible. 

Plaee two sitnilar rentable 
propositions side by side, one 
beautiful and the other con- 


monplace. The first fills 
quickly and the other gets 
only the overflow. Corres 


pondingly, the more valuable 
the land, the better the quality 
of building that should be 
placed upon it. 

Always adopt the best and 
most durable of materials, bul 
use them simply in a manner 
capable of treatment by reg- 
ulation methods. Avoid the 
stunt, or freak effect, because 
over the long term—and 4 
tall building should anticipate 
a long life—gimeracks pall 
where simplicity gains with 
age. 

Appropriate treatment o 
interior walls, such as the best 
furring, though expensive 
saves from the day the wall 
are introduced. Heat ané 
cold, both causes of expense 
to an owner, are directly 
moderated by the quality of 


There are this wall insulation. 
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Never economize blindly on buried 
treasures. I refer to details buried be- 
hind wall surfaces, or within or under 
the floors, such as piping, conduits, and 
foundations. 
sary, but the best assurance of a good 
_ permanent investment is to make the 
hidden parts as permanent as man’s 
knowledge can allow them to be, and 
the wearing parts as accessible as in- 
genuity can devise. 


Wastefulness is unneces- 


Hung ceilings, in the majority of 
large office buildings in particular, have 
demonstrated their economy, as changes 
to electrical outlets can be accomplished 
at the minimum of expense through the 
metal lath ceiling. 

Wide doors, though costing more, 
quickly pay for themselves by useful- 
ness, appearance and the general satis- 
faction they provide. 

As to windows there is much dispute, 
but many prefer the old reliable, double- 
hung window, except on the fire exposed 
faces of the building, though with the 
many patent metal types that are today 


on the market, many must prefer metal. 
The question of heat must enter 
deeply into the deliberations of the 
type of window adopted, and it is here 
that the rival camps of wood and metal 
window frames and sashes clash, with 
perhaps a little better argument on ac- 
count of their simplicity and experience, 
in favor of wooden 
weather-stripped. 


sashes properly 


Elevators—the transportation — that 
made the tall building possible—have 
been the Waterloo of many a fine en- 
deavor. 

Put in the best you ean and even then 
look far into the future, because nothing 
will create a bad name for a tall build- 
ing as quickly as poor elevator service. 

With all our knowledge and _ trip- 
hammer speed of getting experience, 
we must not forget that even the latest 
machine is only the result of less than 
half a century’s experience and the 
jump in that time is beyond the imagina- 
tion. What the next half century holds 
for the elevator, none can guess. But 


CONTRASTING QUARTERS 


a” interesting study 
in contrasts is af- 
forded by the above 
illustration showing the 
Kings Bridge Road 
Branch of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank in New 
York. In 1924 a little 
frame dwelling was of 
necessity taken over by 
the bank and altered 
for banking purposes. 
The working foree at 
that time figured as four, a manager 
and three clerks. 
In a little over two years the bank’s 
business had grown to such proportions 
that a new building was constructed 


Joseph Garret Golden 


and oceupied with a working force of 


twelve. 
branch. 


L. L. Kelsey is manager of the 


our investments, if they are to pay, will 
still have to be functioning at high 
prices for nearly that time. . 

Look with foresight and caution Upon 
the elevator. Provide, if possible, for 
future modifications or even entire 
new installations in 20 years. 

In certain towns, a six-story building 
is the limit. 
Chicago, Philadelphia or 
have no limit. 


economic Others, like 


New York. 


But to determine either height o 
ground size of the building it is essep. 
tial—and this rule is absolutely uy 
breakable—that the power of absorp. 
tion of the community for new rentej 
space must be accurately gauged. |; 
stands to reason that a building whieh 
is larger than the community can {ij 
within a reasonably few years, is , 
certain failure and the ultimate resy} 
will be a bad liability instead of ay 
asset. 

But where the absorption power seems 
to be capable of handling any sized 
propositions, we come against a good 
rule that the zoning laws, which app) 
in nearly every great city, have demon. 
strated to be reliable. That is, “Keep 
to about the height recommended by the 
law.” 


A building that is too small will have 
too great an overhead charge to pay 
When it is abnormally large, it will e- 
perience great difficulty in filling up. 
and all buildings, irrespective of siz, 
must have the utmost elasticity in ae- 
commodation available for tenants. 

In big cities, and it is not going to 
be long before large cities in 
America will rightly be called “big,” 
the larger the rentable floor area an 
office building has, the better it wil 
pay. The stops in the elevator service 
occupy the time and it is as easy to get 
a dozen people out on a floor as half 
the number. And so with buildings of 
approximately the same capacity, those 
with the larger floor will pay better 
than those with smaller, though of much 
greater height. 

Experience in New York is slow) 
proving that the larger the building, 
the better the investment. The zoning 
regulations inflict so many restriction 
that on a small site the entire spate 
seems to be needed to meet these, 
whereas on a large structure, they are 
benefits. 

Overhead maintenance charges af 
now so colossal that the larger ind 
vidual buildings are slowly becoming 
the rule and it may be that in ten years 
we will see only buildings of a ful 
block front being erected in importatl 
centers. 

As to the cost of the loan: Ther 
are investment corporations making 
mortgages in the largest possible pro 
portion to the investment, but the) 
charge in consequence of this great risk 
a gigantic bonus before handing ov 
the money, and also demand tbe leg# 


most 
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i. 
ill f limit rate of interest during the amorti- 
gh zation of the loan. . 
Should hard times come again, and 
it is reasonable to expect they will, big 


buildings may be thrown back upon the 
ly loaning companies. These buildings 
would, in hard times, be outright losses 
and thereby cause a serious reflection 


ne § 
ke upon all tall buildings as a safe invest- 
rk. ment security. 


The conservative investor should have 
93 per cent if not 50 per cent of the | 
entire investment provided outside his 
in mortgages. With this basis of see urity, 
a building corporation can, if the build- 
ing proposition itself is sound, obtain 
It a loan at a minimum of cost and at the 
minimum interest rate. 











: PLANTER’S NATIONAL 
a1 ERECTS NEW BUILDING 
The new building which is under eon- ma | 
als struction for the Planters National Bank ‘4 
mee in Fredericksburg, Virginia will be ae | 
ee erected on a site that is noted for its { 
ph historical background. ~ The lot at the a 
- corner of Princess Anne and Commerce ke 
ep streets was actually surveyed by ra 
the George Washington in his youth. a 
The building will be of classic ay 

ave Georgian colonial architecture to harm- 
ay onize with the many surrounding speci- | 
ex mens of colonial architecture, some of 
up. which date back to the days of the 
Ize, revolution. 
ae- The exterior will be treated in colonial 

brick with base course and trimming of | 
; Aquia stone. The interior will be | 
ys modernly furnished, with the old English 
Ig, style of banking counters, the introdue- 
an 

















tion of which has interested so many 
will bankers, 

vice The vaults will be burglar-proof and 
gel electrically protected. 

_ Cabinet work will be of selected high 
0! § ~=6grade Honduras mahogany, finished in eer 
LOse a shade to match the architectural sur- J aparece of the building of the Charlotte 
tter roundings. National Bank is the manner in which 


we A. Stanley Miller is the architect. it has been designed to provide for future 





THE CHARLOTTE NATIONAL BANK 
Charlotte, North Carolina 














wy 3g extension both vertically and horizontally so 
ing, SOUTH HAVEN BANK IN that when the bank needs more space it will 
~ NEW QUARTERS not be necessary to make unusual alterations. 
pace | The First State Bank of South Haven, This building is built entirely of granite for 
1e82, Michigan, recently moved into its new . 
a building which is ‘a splendid example of the lower part and granite terra cotta to 

small bank architecture and is modernly match for the upper portions so as to save 
are equipped throughout. weight and expense. 
ndi- The exterior is in the Grecian style 
ning and is of select buff Indiana limestone. 
ears = interior has a central lobby with 
full Working spaces on three sides. Face of M 
tant the fixtures is Botticino marble, with A L F R E D C, B O S S O 

rp plates of Black Belgian marble. Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
€ oor of the lobby is T s s ae 

—<— 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
pro +—<‘_a av 
thes The addition to the Merchants and « AN UY ve 
risk,  Mechanies Bank on Grand Central CC)  _—_— i 
over & Avenue, Tampa, Florida, is nearing BEN a 


eg § —“mpletion. ce)F(sa 
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WICHITA BANK OCCUPIES 
NEW BUILDING 


New structure housing Union National 
Bank is largest in Kansas— Attractive 
type of counterscreen employed 


HE Union National Bank of Wich- 

ita, Kansas, opened for business 
June 1, in its new building which is 
the largest in the sunflower state. The 
structure is 14 full stories above the 
ground and has a full size basement 
and a two story pent house and water 
supply station above the main roof, 
making 17 stories in all. Actual cost 
of the building and ground is given at 
$2,100,000. 

The building is owned by the Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick Trust of Chi- 
Illinois. Edwin D. Krenn, vice 
president of the trust, is a director in 
the bank. Prior to May, 1925, the 
Union National Bank owned the ground 
on which the building is located and 
oceupied it. The bank sold the site to 
the trust for $550,000 under a contract 
which called for the erection of the pres- 
ent building to be known as the Union 
National Bank Building. <A_ banking 
room giving ample accommodations for 
a large bank was leased to the Union 
National for 20 years at a low rental. 
New fixtures and equipment have been 
installed and the bank now has one of 
the finest financial homes in the south 
west. The location is in the center of 
Wichita. 


cago, 


W. B. Harrison, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Bankers Association from 
1910-1915, obtained control of the Union 
National in 1919 and has built up a 
strong institution with an able board 
of directors. 

* * * * 

HE bank’s new fixtures are unique, 

and the first of the kind to be shown 
in the southwest. Many fixtures in new 
banking rooms installed during the past 
two years show a decided departure 
trom the prevailing custom of heavy 
marble rails and standards in front of 
the cages, but the Union National has 
conceived a design all its own. 

The marble or bronze rail at the top 
of the fixture is omitted entirely and 
the fixture is lowered about ten inches 
from the usual height. Instead of the 
rail, there is a delicately edged plate 
glass panel without covering. The win- 
dows are of and have a small 
bronze wicket. Between each window is 
a wooden standard about two-thirds the 
height of the customary marble post. 
All of the wood is solid walnut, beauti- 
fully finished. Between the cages the 
partitions have been lowered about two 
feet, so that each teller can get a clear 
view of the other eages and of the bank- 
ing room. 


wood 


The effect of these fixtures is to make 
the bank’s quarters homelike and_ in- 
viting. While this was an experiment, 
the bank's officers report since the in- 
stallation that they are greatly pleased 
with the effect and that hundreds of 


Attractive new home of the Union} National 
Bank. Below is an interior view showing 
the attractive counterscreens—almost ob- 
scured by flowers received on opening day 
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people have commented enthusiastiea)}, 
upon the inviting appearance of th 
banking room. 

As usual, the base of the fixtures jx 
marble to the height of 42 inches, with 
a heavy marble ledge about 10 inche 
in width running entirely around the 
lobby. 

The marble used is Tennessee Victoria 
pink, and is unusually well matehed 
where the slabs are joined. The walk 
are finished in china wall marble with 
a buff tint, and the ornamental plaster 
on the ceiling is decorated in washed. 
out ivory. 

A feature of the safety deposit vaul 
in the basement is the installation of 
the new sound-wave system, whieh jp. 
surance underwriters have given a high 
rating as a_ protective device, The 
Union National is the first bank jp 
Kansas to install this system. 


UNION TRUST, CLEVELAND 
CONSTRUCTS NEW OFFICE 
The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
has begun construction of a bank build. 
ing on the northeast corner of Detroit 
and Cook avenues in Lakewood, to hous 
its new Detroit-Cook office, officials of 
the bank announced. This will make 
the twentieth office of The Union Trust 
Company in Greater Cleveland. 

The building will be an example of 
the most modern type of bank architee- 
ture. It will extend for 60 feet on 
Detroit and 100 feet on Cook, and will 
be 22 feet or approximately two stories 
in height. 

The exteribr of the building will be 
of sandstone with the base and entranee 
of granite. The doors and frames will 
be bronze, and the windows of polished 
plate The banking quarters 
proper will be 37 feet wide by 100 feet 
deep. 

An electrically controlled and illum 
nated clock, connected to a master clock 
in the building, will face upon Detroit. 

The interior of the bank will be done 
in marble, bronze and walnut. The floor 
ot the lobby will be marble, as also the 
wainscoting, the check desks, and the 
counter sereens, the latter topped with 
bronze and glass. The woodwork i 
the manager’s office and other parts o! 
the building will be of walnut, as wil 
also be the finish of the bank’s windows 

The lobby itself will be 17 by 45 feet. 
It will contain ten tellers’ windows, with 
proper provision for expansion. There 
will be a spacious office for the manager, 
and an inner conference room, as We! 
as ample working space back of the 
cages. Indirect lighting has been pr 
vided throughout the bank. 

The vault and the coupon rooms wil 
be onthe main floor back of the lobby 
Ample provision has been made for salt 
deposit boxes. The vault will be all 
metal, with a nine-ton door governed 
by a time lock. There will also be® 


glass. 
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jadies’ rest room on the first floor, and 
a public telephone booth just off the 
main lobby. 

There will be a mezzanine floor across 
the back of the building, and a master 
clock in the center of this mezzanine 
whieh ean easily be seen from all parts 
of the lobby. 

The architect is L. Kent Moatz, and 
the contractors are Crowell and Little 
Construction Company. 

It is expected that the new office will 
be completed and ready for occupancy 


late in August or early in September. 


NEW BUILDING FOR 
PERU STATE BANK 


The Peru State Bank of Peru, IIli- 
nois moved into its new banking home 
May 15. The building is of two story 
construction and oceupies a space 60x60 
feet. 

The exterior is of marble and the front 
of the building is distinguished by six 
massive Corinthian pillars. 

The lobby has a floor of Carthage 
marble surrounded by an eight inch 


York fossil marble border. Two cireu- | 


lar check desks of Tennessee marble 
with plate glass tops occupy a space 
in the center of the lobby. 


$275,000 HOME OF FEDERAL 
LAND BANK COMPLETED 


The New Orleans Federal Land Bank 
reeently completed its new $275,000 per- 
manent home, located at the corner of 
St. Charles and St. Joseph Streets in 
the rapidly advancing business and 
financial district of that city. 

The building is of three stories, hand- 
somely appointed inside and attractively 
designed as to its exterior. Thomas F. 
Davis is president. 


Alterations will be made to the four 
story bank and office building of The 
County Trust Company, White Plains, 
New York. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a one story bank building 
to cost $100,000 for the Chambersburg 
Trust Company, Trenton, New Jersey. 
The structure will be 44x110 feet of 
brick and stone construction. 


Alterations will be made to the store 
and office building at 136 Washington 
Street, Paterson, New Jersey, for a 
bank and office building in which the 
Lincoln National Bank will be housed. 


_Thomas M. James Company of New 
York City are the architects for the twe 
story limestone bank building to be 
erected for the Caldwell National Bank, 
Caldwell, New Jersey. 











A Tested a 
. Bank Building 


Service 


Interior view of Beacon-Charles Branch of the - 
NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 


ASHE Tellers’ Cages in the attractive quarters 
430) for this branch of the National Shawmut 
Bank are of the New Protected Type of Construc- 
tion—designed by the Thomas M. James Com- 
pany to meet the exacting requirements of that 
institution. 


May we help you in planning the design for 
your new banking home? Regardless of size, 
your building must meet expectations and indi- 
vidual requirements—and our organization, rich 
in bank building experience, is at your service 
to handle the job. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 


342 Madison Ave., New York 3 Park St., Boston 


Readers wil! confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The Rochester State Bank, Rochester, 
Texas, plans the erection of a new bank 
building. 

The Trust and 
Bank, Shenandoah, Iowa, is 
modeling its bank building. 


Security Savings 


now re- 


Work has been started on excavating 
for the foundation of the new building 
for the Second Northwestern State 
Bank of Chicago. The building will 
occupy the corner of Milwaukee and 
Central Park Avenues. In addition to 
the space allotted for the business of 
the bank proper the structures will 
house 12 stores and will be provided 
with community rooms for the conveni- 
ence of various community interests. 
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The First National Bank, Mullins, 
South Carolina, is undergoing repairs 
and the interior is enlarged to add floor 
space. 

The Bank of Robersonville, North 
Carolina, recently moved into its new 
banking quarters formerly occupied by 
the Farmers Banking and Trust Com- 
pany. 

Improvements are being made to the 
Bank of Commerce and Savings, Wash- 
ington, D. C. When completed the 
bank will have a wider frontage on 
Seventh Street, a new mezzanine, larger 
lobby, new decorations, more convenient 
cage arrangements and additional office 
space. 
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A Better Job of Building 


A Better Job of Banking 


yu job — far more than handling money — 
is building good will and public confidence. 
Upon the merit of the job done in building your 
banking house depends the effectiveness of your 
work in handling your job. That is why our 
better service, building banks only, merits your 
thoughtful consideration and early investigation. 


We 


ve developed by successful experience a 


single contract plan that enables you to know 
exactly what it will cost you .to build, remodel 


or re-equip. 


Upon request, without obligation, we will supply any 
banker with photos, cost data and other information of 


value. 


It was developed through years of experience 


in building bank structures for bankers whose opinions 
and judgment have weight with us. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets * * * + * SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A, 


The Queens-Bellaire Bank in Queens 
Village, New York, recently celebrated 
the opening of its new bank building 
at 215-48 Jamaica Avenue. The bank 
has total resources of $1,918,890. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Citizens National Bank, Dickson, Tep. 
nessee, that contract has been awarded 
for the erection of a modern banking 
house on its present site. 


The Avondale Bank and Savings 
Company, Avondale, Alabama, has pur. 
chased the two story brick building o¢. 
cupied by the company at Avenue B 
and Spring Street. The property js 
50x150 feet. The bank will remodel 
the building into one of the most modern 
banking homes in the city. 


Formal opening of the new banking 
quarters of the Huntingburg Bank, 
Huntingburg, Indiana, was held re 
cently. The building approxi- 
mately $50,000. 


eost 


The State National Bank, Weleetka, 
Oklahoma, is undergoing extensive re. 
modeling. 


The new building at the corner of 
East Market and South Wells streets, 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, of the 
Heights Deposit Bank, formally 
opened recently. Souvenirs were given 
to the two thousand and more visitors. 


was 


Entrance is gained to the building 
from East Market Street, two mammoth 
doors leading into a well constructed 
and attractive lobby, on the left of 
which is a tablet carrying the names 
of the bank’s officers and directors. On 
the inside and at the right are two open 
offices for service of the cashier and the 
assistant cashier. Beyond these offices 
are several cages to be used by tellers 
in the commercial department and fur- 
there down a section has been set aside 
tor the bookkeeping department. On 
the left side of the main entrance is 4 
ladies’ waiting room, beautifully fur- 
nished. Beyond the ladies’ waiting 
room space has been set aside for cus- 
tomers. Next there is a group of cages 
to be used by tellers in the savings, 
Christmas club, vacation club and for- 
eign exchange departments. 

The building is constructed of rein- 
foreed concrete, brick, cast cut stone, 
Tennessee marble, marine finish and 
mahogany doors and furniture. 


The Home State Bank of Princeville, 
Illinois, is to build a new home in the 
very near future. 


Contract has been awarded for re 
modeling the building oceupied by the 
Baker and McDowell Hardware Com- 
pany which will house the City Bank 
and Trust Company. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writind to our advertisers 
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A modern banking building, to cost 
no less than $130,000, will be con- 
structed for the Langlade National 
Bank, Antigo, Wisconsin. | Plans and 
designs for the new building are fur- 
nished by Oppenhamer and Obel, Green 
Bay. The contract for the massive and 
intricate vault doors will be given to 
the Diebold Safe and Lock Company 
of St. Paul and banking fixtures and 
marble work will be installed by the 
Tavlor Palmer Company of Milwaukee. 

The new building will have a front- 
age of 70% feet on Fifth Avenue and 
88 feet on Superior Street. The entire 
front and side will be of Bedford stone 
and the interior will be of the very latest 
design with marble and walnut trim- 
mings. There will be ten cages, ladies’ 
room, committee rooms, work rooms, 
coupon booths, ete. The publie lobby 
will be 46x24 feet. Vaults will be of the 
most modern construction. The latest 
type of electrical protection will also be 
installed, also latest design in safe de- 
posit boxes. 

The second floor will have 24 office 
rooms. 





A two story bank building to cost 
$200,000 will be erected for the Chi- 
eago Lawn State Bank, Chicago. Plans 
for the structure, which will be 50x125 
feet, are now being drawn. 


Interior and exterior remodeling will 
be made to the bank and office building 
of the First National Bank, Clarion, 
Iowa. This will involve an expendi- 
ture of $20,000. 


The Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, will have 
an addition made to its building. This 
will cost $50,000. 


Plans are being drawn for a new three 
story bank and office building, 31x120 
feet, for the United States National 
Bank, East Chicago, Indiana. The new 
project will cost $200,000. 


The Citizens National Bank, East 
Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, is having 
plans drawn for alterations to its bank 
building. 


The Hyde Park State Bank of Chi- 
cago contemplates the construction of 
an eight or ten story bank, office and 
hotel building at a cost of $500,000. 
Location southeast corner Lake Park 
and 53d Street. Size 175x175 feet. 


The Union State Bank of Winfield, 
Kansas, plans the erection of a bank 
building at Arkansas City. Site not 
selected. 


A $50,000 one story bank building 
of brick and stone construction is to be 
erected for the First National Bank of 
Utica, Michigan. 


Typical Ohmer Installations 


The Mechanics’ Bank - 
The Trust Co. of Cuba - 
The U. S. National Bank  - 
The Federal American Bank 


* The Dayton Savings & Trust Co. 


The Indiana Trust Co. * 


New Haven, Conn. 
- Havana, Cuba 
Galveston, Texas 
Washington, D. C. 
- Dayton, O. 
South Bend, Ind. 


s 4.38. 4:2 


C[The M. Ohmer's Sons Co. 


DAUTON, 


OHIO 


Builders of Fine Bank Work Since ‘49 
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If you are planning a new or remodeled interior your 
invitation to consult with your committee or 
your architect will have our 
immediate attention. 





Plans are being drawn for remodeling 
the Second National Bank building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A new bank and office building is 
planned being constructed on the south- 
east corner Thirteenth and Filbert 
streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for 
the Colonial Trust Company. 


The Elmhurst National Bank, A. H. 
Hausen, 127 Horton Street, Elmhurst, 
New York plans the erection of a new 
bank building. 


Forty thousand dollars will be spent 
in making an addition to the Citizens 
National Bank building at Netcong, 
New Jersey. 


Readers wil! confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


The Woodlynne National Bank, 
Woodlynne, New Jersey, contemplates 
the construction of a one story bank 
building to cost $50,000. It will be 
40x100 feet and will be of stone con- 
struction. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a $100,000 bank building for 
the Miami County National Bank, Paola, 
Kansas. Hoggson Brothers of Chicago 
are the architects. 


Plans are being drawn for the eree- 
tion of a two story bank and apartment 
building for the Lima Home and Sav- 
ings Company, Lima, Ohio. It will be 
30x95 feet of brick, stone and concrete 
construction and will cost $40,000. 
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BANK MERGER IN 
CLEVELAND 


The formal merging of The State 
Banking and Trust Company and The 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, was 
completed recently when stockholders of 
both institutions approved the merger, 
effective April 17. 

D. R. James, George Walters and 
James L. Paton of The State Bank be- 
came vice presidents of The Union Trust 
Company, and D. Y. LeFever, J. L. 
Wadsworth and Charles J. Hodous, 
assistant vice presidents. 


The offices of The State Bank will 
be continued in operation with the same 
personnel of officers, including the main 
office of The State Bank at 322 Euclid 
Avenue, which will hereafter be known 
as the State Office of The Union Trust 
Company. 


E. S. Barkwill and D. R. James will 
become directors of The Union Trust 
Company, and C. G. Barkwell, John A. 
Jackson, F. E. Prasse, F. H. Rose, 
Joseph J. Sacha, N. R. Snell and H. H. 
Hackman, members of the advisory 
board. 





Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
York & Sawyer, Architects 
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NEW HOME for 
First National Bank, 
Madison, Ind. 


Awnoruer beautiful bank 
building we have planned and 
are now building and equip- 
ping, on our “guaranteed 
limit” form of Contract. 


We have many satisfied 
customers. 


We can satisfy you too. 


Our expert advice is free 
to you with no obligations 


CONSERVATIVE 
AND EFFICIENT 
Windows of Bronze 


Having almost no upkeep ex- 
pense and a negligible rate of 
depreciation, Jackson Windows 
of solid bronze may rightfully 
be called conservative. 

Reing air-tight, water-tight 
and dust-proof, they may also 
be regarded as truly efficient. 


Let us send you our catalogue 


WM. H. JACKSON CO. 
Manufadurers + Established 1827 
333 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
“ 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Distributors Philadelphia 








FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
MADISON, IND. 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY, Bank Builders 


1461 First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ADVERTISING THE BANKk’s 
OPENING DAY 


(Continued from page 28) 


for the mailing piece on its delivery. 

In planning the advertising space for 
the daily newspapers, it was decide 
that the appropriation could best be 
used by concentrating in a few ap. 
nouncements of large size immediately 
previous to the opening date. The day 
of the opening was Saturday, and in the 
preceding Wednesday a_ space five 
columns wide by 15 inches deep was 
run in each of the three daily news. 
papers. This was followed on Thursday 
by another advertisement of the same 
size. On Friday, the day before the 
opening, a still larger space, six columns 
wide by 18 inches deep, was run in the 
two evening papers under the caption 
“eome and see us tomorrow,” and ip 
the morning paper of the opening date 
the same space under the caption “come 
and see us today.” 

Each day of the week previous to the 
opening a five-minute announcement 
was made over a local broadeasting 
station, KJR, both morning and evening, 
To overcome the restrictions as to aé- 
vertising over the radio, this announee- 
ment took the form of an invitation to 
submit an advertising slogan for the 
bank, and three cash prizes of $50, $25, 
and $10, were offered for the three best 
slogans submitted. These prizes were 
given in the form of savings accounts 
opened in the names of the winners. 

“On Monday following the opening a 
40 inch advertisement was run in all 
three daily papers thanking those who 
had visited the bank on opening day, 
those who had opened accounts, and all 
who had in any way contributed to the 
successful opening. It was estimated 
that over 600 people responded to the 
invitation on opening day and $450,000 
was deposited the first day. 

Owing to a delay in the delivery of 
safe deposit equipment, this department 
was not ready for business. To over- 
come this difficulty, a giant sign was 
made to cover the entire wall of the 
safety deposit vault, and by deseription 
and diagram, this explained to the 
visitors the construction and_ safety 
devices provided by this department. 

The total cost of the advertising 
campaign, which was all concentrated in 
the week previous to the opening, 
amounted to about $4,000 and in adéi- 
tion to the direct business secured, the 
officers feel that the money was &- 
pended to the best possible advantage. 


The First National Bank of Park 
Ridge, New Jersey, are having sketches 
drawn of its branch bank building 
which it plans erecting. 


The bank building of the First Ne 
tional Bank of Guthrie Center, lows, 
will undergo remodeling, as it was Te 
cently destroyed by fire. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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FAVORABLE TREND 
RVIDENCED IN RECENT BANK 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 18) 

a bank may withdraw from the guaranty 
any time it desires and escape payment 
of any assessments beyond forfeiting 
the amount of bonds deposited with the 
state. It is reported that most of the 
banks plan to forfeit their bonds and 
withdraw from the guaranty fund, 
which means that the state will have a 
little more than $1,000,000 with which 
to pay more than $3,000,000 of out- 
standing guaranty certificates. 

Undoubtedly, the fundamental weak- 
ness of the guaranty of deposits plan 
is that it is an attempt to create integ- 
rity and financial ability by legislation 
—it tends to penalize prudent banking 
and to encourage reckless practices by 
reducing in the publie mind, all bank- 
ers, honest and dishonest, efficient and 
inefficient to one common level. 


Preventing Failures 

Bank failures are public calamities, 
and all agree that banks must be made 
safe by some feasible means, based on 
sound principles. 

Banking experience throughout the 
years has taught the lesson that the best 
safeguards of sound banking are: 
banking intelligence, plus unyielding 
integrity, supplemented by careful su- 
pervision. Supervision that prevents 
bank failures is far more valuable to 
both depositors and stockholders than 
any plan of guarantee of liquidation 
after failure. The one is preventive in 
its nature, the other a post mortem pro- 
cess, 


As a preventive of bad banking and 
as an antidote for the guarantee pan- 
aceas of the politician, I earnestly com- 
mend the clearing house system of ex- 
amination. : 


The clearing house associations in 
operation in several hundred cities, 
towns and counties today constitute the 
chief line of defense against bad bank- 
ing practice—they are the chief factor 
in bringing about reforms in banking 
laws, improvement in banking methods 
and promotion of sound banking prac- 
tiees. The work of the clearing house 
association is today a greater construc- 
tive foree in American banking, and its 
value is no longer a matter of opinion 
for the results speak for themselves. 


, It is becoming more and more evident 
that the extension of clearing house 
work, including clearing house examina- 
tions, is a great forward step in the 
solution of the problem of protecting 
bank deposits. The plan has been in 
operation 20 years and _ thoroughly 
tested. The records show that no de- 
positor has ever lost a dollar in a bank 
under the supervision of the clearing 

use examiner system. 

It has proven itself the best possible 


J. T. BUSHONVILLE, President 


base. 


flashlight exposures. 


What Our Service Consists of— 


3—Complete superintendence. 


safeguard so far developed for keeping 
banks in prime condition, and for giving 
the publie the best available assurance 
that the banker’s published statement is 
reasonably correct. The work of the 
clearing house examiner is continuous, 
not periodical, qualitative instead of 
quantitative and admirably supplements 
and co-ordinates the work of national 
and state examiners. A former comp- 
troller of the currency has characterized 
the clearing house examiner system as 
“infinitely superior to either State or 
Federal examinations,” and this is no 
reflection on either State or Federal ex- 
aminations as plan and procedure is 
quite different. The plan is simple, 
economical, effective, and equally ap- 
plicable to cities and country districts. 


COLUMBIA STATE SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO 


Officers 
HOWARD F. SAMMON, Vice President and Cashier 
ARTHUR C. OHS, Assistant Cashier 


The exterior of this bank is of Georgia Marble with polished granite 


Even though built on an inside lot, the interior is flooded 
with daylight, and photographs can be easily taken without the use of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water 
color design of proposed building. ‘ 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding of con- 
tracts in conjunction with owner. 


lf you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


W. Gibbons Uffendell, Inc., Bank Architect 


30 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
[IITITELELE PETTITT tt es 


Plans are being drawn for a branch 
bank building of the Wayne County 
and Home Savings Bank, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. It will be a one story structure, 
40x73 feet of stone construction. 


A four story bank and office building 
is to be erected for The First National 
Bank of Dearborn, Michigan. It will 
cost $250,000 and will be of brick, steel, 
stone and concrete construction. 


A two story bank and office building 
of brick and stone construction is 
planned for the First National Bank, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan. Maturity 
about May, 1927. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





ARMERS welcome visits from their bankers. They are always 

glad to talk freely of their plans when they are met on their 
own ground. Farm visits are worth many dollars to those 
bankers who make them regularly. 


MAKING PROFITS FROM FARMS 
TAKEN IN FORECLOSURES 


A plan that prevents loss to the bank 
and in many cases puts the farmer back 
on his feet and helps him to succeed 


By J. 0. BOYD 


President, Keokuk Trust Company, Keokuk, Iowa 


66] F you will take my farm and release 
my note and mortgage, I will deed 
it to you.” 

This suggestion has been made to us 
several times by farmers on whose lands 
we hold the mortgages. As a matter of 
fact, we have made it a practice to avoid 
foreclosing whenever there is any other 
way out. 

This statement is an indication of the 
state of mind in which many farmers 
find themselves when their debts have 
become great enough to overwhelm them. 
And perhaps it was this offer that gave 
me the idea for a method of handling 
farms taken in foreclosures. 

It appears quite plain that when a 


The trust company’s representative is on the job whenever he can make suggestions as to growing crops or live stock, and marketing. 


farmer reaches this conditions he is in 
no shape to succeed. If it is a state 
of mind, our job as mortgage holders 
should be to change the state of mind, 
give the farmer an opportunity to make 
good, and help him to get back on his 
feet. 

We now have in our possession as 
a result of foreclosures and voluntary 
conveyance, several farms. Our plan of 
procedure is as follows: 

We employ a man who spends his 
entire time visiting these farms. It 
is his job to get to each one at least 
once a month; to make a thorough 
inspection of the farm; to take note 
of anything that is being neglected; 


and, where possible, to give the farmer 
encouragement and advice. In short, it 
is up to him to make these farms pay 
a profit to the bank, and the plan has 
been successful. 

As a rule when we take a farm, we try 
to rent it to the man who has lost it, 
believing that he knows better how to 
handle the land than any stranger, and 
that the reason he has not made a 
suecess is because he has lost his nerve. 

After the financial worries are off his 
mind, it usually turns out that he is 
able to give better attention to farming 
and, under the encouragement and 
advice of our field man, is able to make 
a success. We have had only two or 


This close 


supervision has made it possible for the bank to prevent losses on foreclosed mortgages. 
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three eases where the matter worked 
out otherwise. 

We thoroughly believe in this system, 
not only because it has been a success 
for us but because we have seen the 
jack of such a system lose money for 
other banks. 

As a rule, when a banker forecloses, 
he is in just about as bad a state of 
mind as the farmer himself. He has 
put no thought on what he will do with 
the farm after he gets it. In many 
instances, the amount owed is more than 
the farm can readily be sold for, and 
if it eannot be turned immediately at 
a price sufficient to cover the obligation, 
the bank usually turns it for whatever 
it ean get and charges off the loss. 
This accounts for a good many bank 
losses. 

Another feature of our plan is that 
we do not ask the farmer for cash rent 
exeept on lands that do not raise crops. 
He pays cash for the pasture land and 
for hay land when he intends to use 
the hay himself. We encourage him to 
use the pasture to its fullest capacity 
and to raise enough hay and grain to 
feed a liberal amount of livestock. In 
many cases, our farmers have not been 
raising enough livestock and that is one 
reason why they have failed. Our field 
man is not an agricultural graduate, 
but is simply a man with a lot of good 
common sense who has had experience 
in valuing farms and who knows that 
the most important thing about farming 
is to give attention to the necessary 
items. 

It has been necessary in some cases 
‘to lend a little more money to buy a 
supply of livestock. When this is done 
we give considerable attention to the 
stock selected, looking to quality rather 
than to low cost. In practically every 
ease, farmers who have been willing to 
purchase good cows and hogs, profited 
the first year and continued to increase 
this profit until they were able to make 
a payment towards re-purchase. 

This method puts the bank into the 
farming business, but it is profitable and 
certainly legitimate under the cireum- 
Stances. I believe the day will come 
when a bank carrying farm mortgages 
will find it advisable to employ a field 
man who will advise and encourage 
farmers having obligations at the bank 
just as our field man does for the 
renters of the land the bank now owns. 
He has certainly more than paid for 
himself because he has saved on almost 
every farm as much as his entire salary. 

This man also serves as our appraiser 
and his experience in supervising these 
35 farms makes.him more capable for 
that work ‘because he is in every-day 
touch with farming conditions and 
knows actual values. He is getting away 
from the method of basing farm values 
On recent sales and bases his estimates 
more on the productive possibilities, 
whieh, I believe, will readily be admitted 
as the safer method. 


Geswesce 
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MARKETING HELPS TO MAKE 
$100,000 FOR FARMERS 
Diversification of crops has _ been 
preached by many bankers in the south 
and has brought splendid results, but 
E. H. Abington, president of the Citi- 
zens Bank of Beebe, Arkansas, has gone 
a step farther. He acts as sales agent 
for the Beebe Fruit and Truck Growers 
Association, which was organized at his 
suggestion, to market strawberries and 

radishes grown by the farmers. 

About eight years ago, he started a 
movement to interest farmers in raising 
these crops. Cotton had been the prin- 
cipal crop and, in fact, still is. After 
getting truck crops started, the shipping 
association was formed and has sold 
from $40,000 to $100,000 worth of these 
products each year. 

As a matter of fact, in addition to 
this splendid new income, the farmers 
have been raising more bales of cotton 
since diversification than they did be- 
fore. 

Two years ago Mr. Abington started 
a movement to encourage the raising of 
Elberta peaches. A few carloads will 
be shipped this year. He operates a 
farm himself and carries out his advice 
on his own land. Naturally, his bank 
is getting its full share of the farmer’s 
business. 


“GROWING MONEY” IN 
THE BANK WINDOW 


A window display recently used by 
the Bank of Commerce at MeGehee, 
Arkansas, attracted both townspeople 
and farmers. 

The display consisted of a bed of 
black soil in which money was shown 
to have been planted. There were a 
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row of pennies, a row of nickels, a row 
of dimes and a row of half dollars. The 
background consisted of. four blooming 
hyacinths in pots and a box of soil in 
which crisp new $1 bills were growing. 
The sides of this box were entirely 
covered with pennies. 

One sign in the window read, “Plant 
your dollars in MeGehee”; another, “Sow 
a few dollars in the Bank of Commerce 
—and let them bear fruit.” 


BANKER-FARMER SELLS 
CORN TO NEIGHBORS 


As a definite service to his less far- 
sighted farmer neighbors, George R. 
Hall, a large land owner of Williford; 
Arkansas, and president of the Sharp 
County Bank, saves a large part of his 
corn crop every year to be sold to them 
in the spring, usually at a price less 
than the market. 

This past spring he sold 7,500 bushels 
at $1.00 per bushel. Farmers came for 
many miles to buy. This, of course, 
has made him many friends and has 
greatly increased the business of his 
bank. 


Beloit, Wisconsin, School Savings 

The annual report of the Beloit, Wis- 
eonsin, Savings Bank, shows that during 
1925 the bank had 5,000 school savings 
accounts. The deposits increased $12,- 
007.56 in 1925 and the total on Decem- 
ber 31 was $53,848.99. This was almost 
as much as the amount deposited to the 
eredit of 1,107 members in the Christmas 
Savings Club. 
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SAFEGUARDING PAYMENTS 
ON CHATTEL MORTGAGES 


This bank’s plan helps the farmer to use 
borrowed money wisely and make pay- 
ment in a way that prevents foreclosure. 


By G. C. YOUMANS 


Cashier, Dairy Exchange Bank, Neillsville, Wis. 


HAVE been in a position to study 

loeal agricultural conditions in this 
section for the past 25 years; as a 
farmer until 1920, and from the bank 
viewpoint since that time. After enter- 
ing the bank, I conditions here 
from both sides. It was apparent that 
the farmer had been overfinanced and 
that a different method 
ployed. 

The farmer borrowed money on his 
note, with the expectation that when 
the note came due it would be renewed 
if he paid the interest. Loans had not 
been made on the basis of farm earnings, 
but entirely on the ground that he was 
a good fellow and would meet his obliga- 
tions someway someday. 


saw 


must be em- 


Investigation showed that the average 
dairy cow here produced only enough 
butter fat to cover the cost of feed. On 
this basis, what chance had the dairy- 
man of meeting his notes to the banks? 
It was apparent that there were too 
many farmers keeping poor cows. To 
loan more money for the same quality of 
cows was to put the farmer further in 
the hole. 

I took up the matter with some of our 
farmers, got them to join cow testing 
associations, to feed properly, and to 
discard the poorest cows. I agreed to 
furnish them money with which to buy 
good cows. In the selection of these, the 
farmers were given all assistance pos- 
sible. They were encouraged to buy 
cows of good quality and to pay the 
prices necessary to get them. They were 
told that the bank would furnish $150 
to buy a good cow, but would not 
furnish the same amount to buy three 
of average quality. 

As it had been found that the methods 
previously employed in the financing 
of the farmer had not shown the best 
results, it was decided to try out some 
other method. Considerable thought was 
given to determine how best to finance 
better cow purchases, and it was 
finally decided to try out furnishing this 
money on a partial payment basis. 

The first loan made was in the spring 
of 1920 to a farmer who had previously 
purchased a farm and was heavily in 
debt. He had no tangible equity in the 
farm. So, the loan for the purchase 
of cows had to be made entirely on 
chattel security. 

A loan was made under the following 
conditions: The milk was to be delivered 
at the local condensery and the semi- 


monthly checks in payment were to be 
turned over to the bank. One-half of 
each check was to be credited on his 
note and the other half to a checking 
account in the borrowers name. 

Since 1920 we have loaned many 
thousands of dollars on chattel security 
which has been paid by this same 
method and we have not in that time 
suffered any losses nor has it been neces- 
sary to foreclose a single mortgage. We 
are well satisfied with this method. It 
has brought us much new business and 
has made our chattel mortgage loans 
more profitable than they previously had 
been. 

When chattel mortgages are taken for 
a stated length of time without partial 
payment the farmer is often unable to 
pay them when due, while if he pays a 
certain amount out of his monthly 
income toward reducing the principle, it 
is usually paid by the expiration date 
or is so reduced that we are willing to 
renew the balance on the same basis. 

After six years of study of farm 
financing, I am convinced that if it 
is to be profitable to banks, the same 
principles must be applied as are used 
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in loans to other industries. It has beep 
the policy of banks in the past to make 
loans to farmers on the estimated valye 
of their real estate and not on the basis 
of their earnings. This method was 
satisfactory as long as farm lands wer 
steadily increasing in value as they did 
up to 1920, but these values have reached 
their limit for some years to come and 
loans made on this basis now are of 
doubtful value. 

If the same method of loaning to the 
farmer had been employed as with 
industry, the situation in many agri- 
cultural states would be materially dif. 
ferent today. A loan to an industry jg 
made on the basis of its earning power 
rather than on the value of its property, 
and in order to get a loan, the industries 
must furnish to the banks satisfactory 
evidence of their ability to meet the loan 
and interest when due, through their 
earnings. 

With farm loans, the principal factor 
has been the value of the farm land, thus 
many farm mortgages have been paid 
only through the resale of the farm. 

The accounting system of factories 
has been developed largely through the 
assistance and demand of the banks, 
These systems are such that the earning 
of the industry can be determined. 

Accounting systems on the farm have 
received relatively little consideration by 
the bank, consequently no basis of earn- 
ings can be determined. It is my 
opinion that before farm financing can 
be placed on a thorough business basis, 
it will be necessary for banks to require 
that better records be kept on the farm, 
that farm loans may be made more intel- 
ligently. 


STUDYING CROP VALUES 
THE FIELD 


HEN bankers form the habit of 
studying a farmer’s financial con- 
dition from the standpoint of produc- 
tive capacity, they may find that too 
much eredit has been based upon esti- 
mated land values. 
Now that farm lands in some sections 
have apparently reached maximum 
value, we have begun to learn that 


average farming methods do not pr 
duce profits from operation alone. The 
lay-out of a farmer’s field, his ¢tP 
plans, and his methods of farming and 
marketing will be the principal consid- 
erations in a farmer’s credit statemesl 
in the future unless conditions chang 
materially from the direction in which 
they seem to be going. 
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One of the crops that has proved to 
be a profitable investment for farmers 
everywhere is alfalfa. When a banker 
properly understands how alfalafa not 
only produces a more salable crop per 
gere, but also inereases the fertility of 
the soil, he will place considerable con- 
fidence in the man who raises a good 
supply of this forage. 

As an illustration of the sale value 
of an acre of alfalfa, consider the ex- 
perience of one farmer in Georgia who 
sold his crop each year for several years 
at an average of $100 per acre. 

Then, from the standpoint of ferti- 
lising value, consider the experience of 
John E. Conwell, president of the 
Georgia Cotton Co-operative Associa- 
tion. Several years ago he sowed seven 
aeres on land that had been yielding 
half a bale of cotton per acre. He kept 
the alfalfa on this land for five vears 
and made five and six cuttings of hay 
each year. 

He then broke up the sod and 
planted cotton again. From _ these 
seven acres which had formerly raised 
only 3% bales of cotton per year, he 
raised, during the first year, after put- 
ting it back into cotton, 19 bales. This 
is over five times as much as grew on 
the same ground five years before. 

These facts were brought out at a 
recent alfalfa demonstration given under 
the auspices of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion at Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture at Athens. 

The attendance at this demonstration 
was good, and H. M. Cottrell, agricul- 
turist of the Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion, takes every opportunity to call 
facts of this sort to the attention of the 
bankers in that state. Following this 
demonstration which had been well ad- 
vertised before it was held, Mr. Cottrell 
wrote a letter embodying some of the 
facts mentioned here to Georgia bank- 
ers encouraging them to do what they 
canto have their farmers grow more 


alfalfa. 


CONTACT WITH FARMERS 
PAYS THIS BANK 


By C. Cuark WILL 
Asst. Cashier, Third National Bank, 
Circleville, Ohio 


fraRMERS appreciate a personal 
call from the banker and my pres- 
ence at one of their meetings is worth 
& great deal to our bank. So, I have 
lost no opportunity to meet with farm- 
érs whenever possible. 

In some instances, I have been asked 
to address farmers’ meetings and I have 
always taken advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. In this way a friendly feeling 
8 developed. 

_ T have made it a practice to be active 
in helping any movement for joint 
ineetings between farmers and business 
men. These are usually arranged by 
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the Farm Bureau and the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the idea was started in 
a county-wide meeting and then fol- 
lowed up by joint meetings in each 
township. We have demonstrated to 
our farmers that we are willing to co- 
operate in their activities, and by so 
doing, have changed their idea that our 
only interest is from a business stand- 
point. 

One of the most successful pig clubs 
in Ohio was organized in our county 
last year through city and county effort. 
Each member of the Rotary club was 
assigned two boys to visit during the 
season. These visits were made several 
times during the summer months and 
the pigs were exhibited at an annual 
show. In addition to the prizes offered, 


the Rotary club gave a trip to the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition in 
Chieago for the champion prize winner. 

In my opinion, it is not the spectacu- 
lar and more or less spasmodic activity 
that secures permanent results. We be- 
lieve in the idea that personal friend- 
ship with farmer customers goes fur- 
ther to produce results than any plan 
of advertising we might adopt; and 
while it is hardly possible to trace all 
definite results from this work, we feel 
that our interest in farming has brought 
no small amount of business to the bank. 
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BANK GIVES GARDEN BOOK 
TO CITY CUSTOMERS 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A window display recently run by 
the State Bank of Chicago was a 
“Make The Garden Pay” exhibit. Se- 
curing several thousand “Make The 
Garden Pay” handbooks from the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, it was 
determined to show this attractive book- 
let to its best advantage. This was done 
by using materials which suggested the 
kitchen. Blue and white oil cloth 
placed as a floor covering, gave an air 
of cleanliness. The original water color 
illustration of the booklet cover was 
placed upon a white enameled box as a 
center fixture. 

Along the front of the window lead- 
ing from the corners to the center fix- 
ture, were carefully placed two rows of 
the booklets. The covers introduced 
nice color in contrast to the white floor- 
ing. A basket containing artificial vege- 
tables was put at one end of the window 
as though placed on a table by a house- 
wife after coming in from gathering 
them in the garden. At the other end 
of the window a few more vegetables 
were grouped on and around a chopping 
board. A wooden bowl and chopper 
were also used. The effect obtained was 
verv pleasing indeed. On either side 


of the center fixture were placed pla- 
cards with the following copy: 

“Anything worth having is worth 
working for. A good garden will 
make the home more homelike.” 
And: 

“Security and Comfort In Old 
Age—are the rewards of foresight 
in the Springtime of life—plant the 
seeds of your industry in this bank 
and the harvest will be bountiful.” 
On a smaller card “the passer by” was 

informed that copies of the booklet 
could be obtained through the State 
Bank of Chicago. Within a short time 
the supply of several thousand booklets 
was depleted. This display was timely 
and so easily caught and held the atten- 
tion of the suburbanite who if not then, 
was at least a potential gardener. The 
back of the booklet bore the following: 
“We Believe 
every farm and town home should 
have a real vegetable garden. 
“We Believe 
this booklet will be a great help to 
you now and in the years to come. 
That’s why we are presenting it to 
you with our best wishes. 
State Bank of Chicago.” 
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TENNESSEE BANKERS?’ jp 
IMPROVES POULTRY 


To aid in putting Tennessee’s $30,. 
000,000 poultry industry on a quality 
basis, the bankers of that state hayp 
been generous to the extent of financing 
county standardization poultry projects 
which are bringing results in replacing 
serubs on thousands of farms with pure 
bred poultry. 

In 1924, bankers bought 31,800 pure 
bred hatching eggs and distributed they 
at cost to farmers in seven counties 
In 1925, 34 bankers in 23 counties 
worked the same plan and financed the 
distribution of 124,065 eggs. This was 
done largely with general purpose 
breeds. This same project has been 
started in East and West Tennessee 
this year with successful results in seyey 
additional counties. 

East Tennessee is the greatest ship. 
ping center for live poultry and eggs 
in the Southeast. Knoxville is the 
South’s largest hatchery center and 
Nashville is one of the biggest centers 
for dressed poultry in the country, 
With many commercial and natural ad. 
vantages, it is not so gratifying, how- 
ever, to know that on account of so many 
mongrel flocks on Tennessee farms, 
poultry products have been generally 
discriminated against in the best mar- 
kets on lack of quality. 

The main idea in this movement is to 
put quality into the average farm flock 
rather than to stimulate interest in in- 
creased poultry production. 

The Tennessee Farm Bureau, ec 
operating with the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, has saved the farmers 
thousands of dollars in several counties 
in co-operative car-lot shipments of 
poultry. 


Endorses Warehouse Act 

Following a conference recently with 
.H. §. Yohe, in charge of administration 
of the U. S. Warehouse Act, the mem- 
bers of the Clearing House Association 
at Fort Worth, Texas, passed a resolt- 
tion endorsing the principles and pur- 
poses of the Act and favoring the opera- 
tion of warehouses and elevators under 
its provisions. 


SPOKANE BANKER FAVORS 
HELP FOR FARMERS 


D. W. Twohy, chairman of the board 
of the Old National Bank and Union 
Trust Company, Spokane, Washington, 
has recently declared himself in favor 
of federal aid to farmers. In part, he 
said: 

“If this were a free trade country the 
law of supply and demand throughout 
the world should govern, but in so much 
as the dominating party undertakes 
protect American labor and Americal 
industry, I ean see no reason why the 
administration should not lend its 
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fluence, provided no subsidy on the part 
of the government is required, to some 
constructive legislation which would aid 
the wheat grower to receive a reasonable 
rice for his wheat from the consumer 
in the United States, even though the 
amount produced in this country should 
result in a portion of the crop being ex- 
rted and sold at a different price. 
“We have all been too prone to dis- 
eard all suggestions of this kind as 
being economically unsound; instead of 


* * * 


this attitude I would like to see the 
condition of the producers not only 
treated in a more sympathetic manner, 
but that a more determined effort be 
made on the part of the administration 
to work out something which would put 
agriculture on a higher plane and in- 
sure continued production on the part 
of our own people instead of a con- 
tinued migration from the farm to the 
city, which ean only result in “disad- 
vantage to the country as a whole.” 


* * 


HOW PURE-BREDS DOUBLED 
FARMERS’ INCOME 


This Wisconsin banker’s plan for cow- 


testing association 


increased dairy 


profits and improved bank credit risks 


By W. E. SPRECHER 


Vice-President, State Bank of Independence, Wis. 


r three years a number of our farm- 
ers have doubled the income from 
their cows. One farmer made $700 the 
first year and $1,800 three years later. 
A Guernsey breeder with eight cows 
last year made a profit of $1,307, 
whereas three years before, he made 
only $714 from ten cows. 

In one case, an individual cow pro- 
duced 320 pounds of butter fat whereas 
three years before she had produced 
only 137 pounds. This was all brought 
about by proper feeding. 

Some years ago practically all the 
farmers of our county were raising 
grain and selling it as soon as it was 
threshed. The result was, they did not 
get ahead very fast. Most of them had 
a few cows which did not 
make them much money. 

I studied the situation in other parts 


seem to 


Instead of buying pure bred animals from other counties, the farmers near Ind 
Farm profits have been increased in two ways—in larger call cikasien and in higher prices for surplus stock. 


for sale. 


of the state and found that it is entirely 
possible to determine exactly which cows 
are not profitable. This is accomplished 
usually through a cow testing associa- 
tion and I suggested to our farmers 
that they organize in this way. 

They did not take to the idea at first 
but I finally persuaded a few of them 
to try out the plan. 

A dairy expert was employed and 
many surprises followed. Many of them 
could hardly believe they had been feed- 
ing so many cows that did not earn their 
keep. Gradually, we cleaned out the un- 
profitable milkers and then I began to 
talk better stock. 

I secured the services of Prof. D. H. 
Otis of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association and 
Prof. Humphrey of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College. They advised us 


to buy cows from one of the best milk- 
ing strains to be found in Wiseonsin— 
a strain that was being bred in a nearby 
county. After the first shipment the 
farmers began to see that dairying is, 
after all, a gold mine, and that these 
cows compared to the others produced 
fabulous returns. 


It was not so difficult then to interest 
our customers in the breeding of pure 
bred stock and it was not long before 
many of them had eliminated the serub 
stock entirely. Our ambition now iS to 
become the center for this particular 
family of Holsteins, the Ormsby. family. 
The community is with this one family 
and many buyers have already come 
from distance to secure what 
animals we ean spare for improving 
herds in other sections. ‘ 


some 


Our farmers now have two incomes, 
both larger than before. The income 
per cow from cream is almost double 
and the income from surplus offsprings 
is at least three times as much as it was 
before. Very few of them borrow 
money on chattel mortgages nowadays, 
and they have put themselves into such 
good financial condition that they are 
far better risks than before. I can 
highly recommend the cow testing as- 
sociation to any banker living in a sec- 
tion where there is any dairying at all. 

Some bankers have said they do not 
believe in pure bred live stock, but our 
experience here certainly shows that 
pure bred cows when carefully selected, 
not only produce calves that sell for 
more, but produce more milk and so pay 
their way much better than the scrub 
cows. 

Farmers here are also raising more 
of their own feed. The dairy expert 
shows them how to compound well bal- 
anced rations and how to study their 
cows so that they can tell how much to 
feed to best advantage. 


ndence, Wisconsin now have young stock and surplus cows 













Canada- 
the Best 
Customer 


ANADA buys more 
goods from the United 
States than from any other 
country. In 1925 these 
purchases amounted to 


$579,746,080. 






















































































In return Canada supplies 
the United States with many 
essentials—chiefly food, 
forest products and minerals. 
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Only one-fifth of the avail- 
able farm land in Canada is 
under cultivation. Good 
land close to railways, mar- 
kets and schools can be 
bought for $15 to $20 an acre. 
Settlement of these lands 
improves international trade 
—north and south. 


















































Your nearest neighbor wel- 
comes United States settlers. 




















For information write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 
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SUGGESTED ECONOMIES TO 
COMBAT COSTS 


(Continued from page 10) 
losses would, of course, be of material 
assistance, but after all, in talking 
about bank costs we really need to an- 
alyze something that doesn’t appear in 
the picture—the amount of money lost 
on service rendered at an exhorbitant 
cost to the bank without reasonable com- 
pensation from the depositor. Little 
can be accomplished in this respect, 
however, until bankers realize that more 
can be obtained through co-operation 
than through knifing competitors. It 
is because of our desire to outdo the 
other fellow that we put ourselves in 
this position. 

Undoubtedly the largest leak in costly 
service arises from the unprofitable 
checking account. 

From a questionnaire on the service 
charge mailed to all the banks of Wis- 
consin some time ago, some very inter- 
esting information was received. It 
was interesting, first, because there was 
evidence of a great desire to know or 
to learn something about the service 
charge. Out of 999 questionnaires 
mailed we received 807 answers—a 
better return on a questionnaire than 
we have ever had before. 

In a set of bulletins issued by Mr. 
Rowley of Milwaukee, there has ap- 
peared a great deal about the service 
charge and certainly the figures he has 
set up are not excessive. If the banker 
will analyze his business and ascertain 
what accounts cost, I am confident that 
he will find his local cost higher than 
these bulletins set up. The average cost 
of carrying an account set up by Mr. 
Rowley is: 


POPULATION YEARLY COST 


Country towns .........s000. 6.50 

RHOB to 10000; 5... csccciccs 7.50 
10,000 06 T6005 6.5.0 650s c'sicsic 9.00 
| eS 10.50 
IPOS MME ED <6 5.45.5 bina meres 12.00 


Viewing the average cost on a basis 
of the number of accounts, we find: 


NO. OF ACCOUNTS MONTHLY COST 


MT cdulekd<anes tenn awiaote 95 cents 
Be ORs as ca cncauned 85 cents 
ree 75 cents 
ae Ss cos es ab eeu’ 68 cents 
ere 60 cents 
Neen te BOD is sv ccaawe 50 cents 


Evidently from the replies received 
to our questionnaire there are a great 
many banks that still do not believe an 
account costs anything like this. The 
only way to realize what a burden 
these unprofitable small accounts are, 
is to make an analysis. 

We have divided the State of Wiscon- 
sin into four parts and find that banks 
operating under a service charge are 
as follows: 

NW NE SE sw 
Number of banks 
in section.....231 175 394 198 
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Banks having 

CUPS. cccave 111 53 67 6 
Percentage hav- 

ing charge...48% 30% 17% 7% 

Just why we find a larger number of 
banks operating under a service charge 
in the north than in the south half of 
the state is hard to explain, except that 
the fellow who went north had to d 
something in order to find a footing ang 
he learned the value of breaking ola 
precedents that were not well founded 
and continued to operate his bank 
along modern up-to-date methods instead 
of staying with old mistaken policies 
which when used today naturally affeet 
the earnings of an institution. 

In most any crowd of bankers where 
the service charge is discussed there will 
be found a large number of bankers 
harboring this idea: 

“T do not see how we can very well 
charge our customers now when over a 
period of years in the past we have con- 
stantly and continuously put ads in the 
paper saying, ‘We invite your account, 
You ean start an account with a dollar’, 
Now you want us to say to them—u. 
less you have $100, you will have to 
pay 50 cents a month.” 

That’s exactly true and it is farthest 
from any banker’s mind to discourage 
the small account, but we have come to 
realize (because we know more about 
our business now than we did) that these 
accounts cannot be carried without a 
material loss to our institution and cer- 
tainly no other business man who ex- 
pected to stay in business would con- 
tinue to sell his merchandise at less than 
cost. 


One banker recently said to me, “I 
can go to a department store and buy a 
spool of thread and they don’t make a 
service charge.” That’s true as far as it 
goes—but there is a profit to the seller 
in the sale of thread. All the bank eus- 
tomer is asked to do is bring his account 
up to a point where it will not bea 
liability but where the bank will break 
even. People do appreciate this posi- 
tion when it is explained and they are 
entirely satisfied to pay a service charge. 
The person who seems to be the hardest 
to convince about the charge is the 
banker, and that is true particularly 
when he knows the least about his own 
bank. Our questionnaires showed that 
the largest percentage of checking ac 
counts closed as a result of the service 
charge was 36.4 per cent. A large num- 
ber reported no loss and the average 
was 6.13 per cent. The average per 
centage of checking deposits lost was 
5 per cent, with the highest loss re 
ported as 15.5 per cent and a number 
reported an increase in deposits. 

Certainly any banker who is interested 
in increasing the profits of his institu 
tion by cutting down losses can well 
afford to secure the co-operation of the 
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(four months in icy Labrador 


Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps are 
America’s most popular road guide. 
They are used almost universally by 
automobile tourists. Each map cov- 
ets One or more states showing all 
auto roads, the road markings, type 
of pavement, mileage, etc. There are 
indexes of cities and towns giving 
— figures. The maps are 
olded into pocket size booklets 
which contain city maps, lists of 
hotels and garages, motor laws and 
a wealth of other valuable infor- 
mation. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’, stationers’, drug stores and 
news stands—35c each 


Rand M‘Nally Maps 
for every purpose 

School Ma; Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 

Maps Ethnological Maps 

1 ial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Aaps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 


to investigate a disputed point 


Dr. A. S. Johnson went to Labrador on 
business. 

It was a difficult journey consisting 
of four stages. The last of these was 
taken on an old three-masted barque, 
one of only two ships of its kind left in 
all the world. 

Dr. Johnson went without order 
books or samples. He had nothing to 
propose to the inhabitants, nothing to 
get from them. There was no one in 
particular he wanted to see. 

Nobody lived where he was going 
but a handful of Eskimos and a few 
Moravian Missionaries who receive 
mail once a year. 

Yet, after four months in this bleak 
end of America, he accomplished ex- 
actly what he had set out to do. 

Rand M¢Nally & Company had sent 
him there to investigate a reported 
water outlet for Canadian grain. For 
Rand M¢Nally & Company must have 
complete and accurate information to 


make its maps and atlases exact. 

Maps are a universal need. If you are 
a manufacturer, you need maps to plan 
your sales campaigns. Rand M¢Nally 
business map systems will keep you 
in touch with your market. 

If you are acommercial traveler, you 
need maps to lay out your routes in ad- 
vance. Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps show every place that has aname, 
with exact information to help you. 

If you own an automobile, you need 
Rand MCNally Auto Road Maps to 
plan your tours and to guide you as 
you drive. 

If you read books, newspapers, mag- 
azines, you need Rand MCNally maps 
to locate the places you read about and 
to gain a better idea of the world you 
live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
and up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


wD MENALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. G-18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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= | LAND TRUST PLAN FOR 


SMALL INVESTORS 


ae as the mortgage bond was a 
new method in financing real estate a 
half century ago, so today the land trust 
certificate is being introduced to inves- 
tors who desire the safety and stability 
of real estate securities. The bond issues 
split the mortgage into many parts so 
that it could be owned by many inves- 
tors. The land trust certificate splits 
the ownership of the fee simple title of 
real estate into many parts so that it 
can be owned by many investors. 

The land trust certificate is issued by 
a trustee evidencing an interest in the 
fee title to land held in trust. It is, 
therefore, a real estate investment. It 
is not in any sense a mortgage, a lease- 
hold, bond, or a promissory note, but 
it is an evidence of actual fractional 
ownership. So far, the basie conception 
is little different from the plan so fre- 
quently used in syndicating real estate, 
where a group of operators will pool 
their funds to purchase land, and, for 
convenience, take title in the name of 
an individual who actually holds as 
trustee for the benefit of all members as 
their interests may appear. 

But at this point the land trust plan 
goes a step farther. The trustee, as 
lessor, makes a long term lease of the 
trust property to a lessee who agrees to 
pay for its use and possession a stipu- 
lated rental, which rental is assured by 
the erection of substantial and valuable 
buildings upon the property by the lessee 
at his own expense. Thus the trustee 
receives a regular income from the trust 
property which is distributed to the cer- 
tificate holders in proportion to their 
interests. 

This plan has found its greatest de- 
velopment in Cleveland where the popu- 
larity of the investment has caused its 
use in connection with financing such 
large structures as the Coal and Iron 
Building (formerly the Rockefeller 
Building), the Halle Brothers Store, the 
Cleveland Athletic Club, the Cleveland 
News Building, Moreland Courts Apart- 
ments and the Cleveland Hotel. 

The sale of land trust certificates 
usually originates with the desire of an 
owner of real estate to finance improve- 
ment of his property. Sometimes a new 
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Details of this form of investment, 
making high-value real estate own- 
ership available to small holders 


By ROBERT F. BINGHAM 


Attorney, Cleveland, Ohio 


building is planned or extensive altera- 
tions contemplated upon an old strue- 
ture. The usual method heretofore was 
the creation of a mortgage or the sale 
of a mortgage bond issue from the pro- 
ceeds of which money for the improve- 
ment was obtained. The land trust cer- 
tifieates fulfill the purpose in an entirely 
different way and in some cases are 
more desirable than the bond issue plan. 

Ordinarily, large parcels located in 
high value sections of cities are held 
by a relatively small group of men. By 
splitting this ownership into a large 
number of small shares you have, in 
general effect, the land trust certificate 
with the difference that such certificates 
represent an actual individual share of 
ownership in one or a group of several 
particular parcels of land. 

The duties and obligations of the 
trustee and the beneficiaries are defined 
in detail in a document known as the 
“Agreement and Declaration of Trust’ 
which is usually filed for record in the 
same manner as a mortgage deed. 

Without the long term lease, which 
is the second step in the plan, income 
from the property could not be assured 
and the project would take the char- 
acteristics of a speculation rather than 
an investment. Since these certificates 
are designed to be sold to exactly the 
same class of investors who purchase 
bonds and_ strong  dividend-paying 
stocks, the income return is essential to 
the plan. By leasing the property for 
a long term, usually 99 years with re- 
newal options in the lessee, income from 
the rents stipulated in the lease are pro- 
vided, sufficient to pay a stated fixed 
return, and such sundry expenses ‘as 
may accompany the transaction. While 
such certificates of land ownership may 
be issued against the title to either im- 
proved or unimproved land, yet the 
practice is to favor improved parcels 
where the lessee by the operation of the 
property may earn the rentals required 
by the terms of the lease. 

These certificates merely evidence the 
ownership of land, the title to which is 
held in the name of a trustee for the 
benefit of the purchasers of the interests. 
Therefore, they have no par value or 


other fixed nominal value. 

The aggregate value of any particular 
issue should generally correspond to o 
be less than a conservative appraisal of 
the land alone, not giving any value jp 
the financing to any improvements upon 
the property. For instance, if a prop. 
erty has a total value, land and building 
of $2,000,000 of which $1,000,000 js 
represented by building value, an issue 
of land trust certificates will jsually be 
limited to 1,000 shares, each having an 
investment ratio of $1,000, or 10,000 of 
$100 each. If the issue be sold to yield 
6 per cent, then the lease would provide 
rentals not less than $60,000 a year. 
Custom, convenience, and the price of 
money governs the price at which the 
certificates are sold and the return whieh 
accrues upon them. 

In order that such certificates may 
qualify under the laws of Ohio, for in- 
vestment by savings bank and trusts, 
the total value of these certificates must 
not exceed the value of the land nor 0 
per cent of the total value of the land 
and the improvements thereon. Nor 
may such institutions invest in sue 
certificates unless the lands are unde 
lease for a period of not less than 3 
years from the date of the issue. Asa 
matter of practice and custom, the 
leases run for 99 years and are usually 
renewable forever. 

According to general law, title to the 
land carries title to any building 
thereon, whether erected before or afte 
the issue of the certificates, unless there 
is express agreement in writing to the 
contrary. Therefore the value of the 
building on the land furnishes additional 
security to the investment where the im- 
provement is adequate and suited to the 
site, not only because of the structural 
value of the building but also because 
it will produce revenues to the lesse 
from which he may pay his leasehold 
rentals. 

The lessor is always the trustee who 
holds title to the property for the bene 
fit of the land trust certificate holders 
The lessee pays his rentals to this trustee 
who is authorized to distribute the ret 
tals pro-rata to each holder. The less 
by the terms of the lease pays all taxes 
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jevied and all charges assessed against 
the property, and also agrees to pay 
the fees and expenses of the trustee, 
arising from the operation of the trust. 
This provision, when properly drawn, 
makes the investment net and tax free 
to the investor except as he may be 
€ income taxes upon the rents re- 
ceived by him. In some issues, the lessee 

to pay normal taxes upon income 
to each certificate holder. 

Theoretically, any increase or decrease 
in the value of the land would have no 
effect on the investment of the certifi- 
cate holder because the ownership is 
subject to a lease, which, if made to 
responsible parties as lessee, provides 
a permanent income and establishes the 
value of the fee interest to the owners 
for the life of the lease. In fact, how- 
ever, should the value of the property 
decrease, the position of the certificate 
holder would be somewhat jeopardized 
because of the greater possibility of de- 
fault on the part of the lessee in the 
fulfillment of the terms of the lease. 
Should the land value increase, on the 
contrary, the security of the issue would 
be strengthened. For this reason, great 
eare should be taken to insure conserva- 
tive appraisals of the land and compe- 
tent legal counsel must be employed to 
safeguard the position of the fee cer- 
tifieate holders as much as is possible by 
the terms of the lease. 





















The practical features which make 
these investments desirable are: 





1. The certificate holder is an actual 
part owner of land at a price usually 
corresponding to the conservative ap- 
praisal of the land without improve- 
ments, so that if the lessee defaults in 
his rentals or in the fulfillment of other 
conditions of his lease, the trustee, act- 
ing for the holders of the certificates, 
may cancel the lease and a value much 
greater than the land alone, (due to the 
annexation of improvements upon the 
land) will aecerue. 


2. In order for the lessee to retain 


use of the property upon which he has 
invested substantial sums in buildings 
and improvements, the rentals must be 
paid and the lease terms fulfilled. This 
investment by the lessee provides in- 
centive to protect the integrity of the 
leasehold estate and thus protects the 
fee owners’ interest. 


















LETTER REVEALS RAPID 
GROWTH OF CELOTEX 


A recent letter from B. H. Dahlberg, 
President of the Celotex Company, to 
the holders of preferred stock in that 
organization included some interesting 
facts regarding the company’s growth 
during ‘the past two years. Quoting 
from his letter: 
_ “Celotex Preferred, as you know, is 
‘ per cent stock with all dividends being 
regularly paid. For the first five month 
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ie is never safe to judge anything by 

superficial examination. This is es- 
pecially true of investment securities. 
Experienced bankers are coming more 
and more to depend upon the recom- 
mendations of a house like The 
National City Company which main- 





tains a constant and close scrutiny of 
investments the world over. ; 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES . 


ACCEPTANCES 





period of the current fiscal year, i. e., 
from November, 1925, to Mareh, 1926, 
inclusive, the net earnings applicable 
to preferred stock dividends amounted 
to almost five times dividend require- 
ments and our business is increasing 
very rapidly. Shipments for the ealen- 
dar year, up to April 10, compared with 
shipments for 1924 and 1925 tell their 
own story: 


SHIPMENTS 
Wis iiccectulessi 11,205,031 feet 
De ikictivconnd 19,434,932 feet 
WEP i. cennaunsiegs 51,565,326 feet 


“As a matter of fact, March was the 
biggest month in our history, shipments 
amounting to over 17,000,000 feet and 
net earnings for the month applicable 
to preferred dividends being more than 
six times dividend requirements.” 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS VISIT 
TEXAS POWER PROJECT 


A party of 35 investment bankers 
were guests of the officials of the 
Eastern Texas Electric Company, May 
24 to June 5, and visited Beaumont, 
Texas and the Sabine district. 


These are the men who furnished a 
large part of the funds to develop the 
district and they have been asked to 
put at least $8,000,000 more into it. 
The object of first attraction at Beau- 
mont was the first $5,000,000 unit of 
the proposed $150,000,000 Neches power 
plant, nearing completion. This is the 
latest venture of the Stone & Webster 
group of public utility corporations in 
that section and will be the heart of 
the great electric power circulatory 
system which these concerns control. 
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SELLING THE INVESTOR 
AN INCOME 


The ability of an investment house 
to select sound issues soon demon- 
strates its value as a guide to clients 


By RUDOLPH J. EICHLER 


Sales Manager, California Securities Co., Los Angeles, California 


Ww hear on every side reports as to 
the great growth of investors in 
this country during the past ten years 
and great work that has been done by 
investment banking organizations in 
developing a nation of bond buyers. It 
is, no doubt natural that in this enor- 
mous development, conditions should 
arise that are detrimental o the business 
as a whole. 

One condition which I should like to 
touch on, is the tendency amongst bond 
houses to sell bonds to their clients, 
basing the argument on the attractive 
price of the bond and its future market 
possibilities, rather than on the basis 
of assured income at a certain yield on 
the investment. This practice unques- 
tionably strikes at the very foundation 
of sound investment business and its 


attendant evils are too well known to 
require much discussion. 

It is a common practice for the 
average bond salesman to call his pet 
client on the telephone and say— 
“Good morning, Mr. Jones, we have a 
new issue this morning and it is exactly 
what you should have in your invest- 
ment account. It is certainly a wonder- 
ful opportunity—a six per cent bond 
at 95. Confidentially the bonds are all 
sold and are already above the original 
offering price. I am sure there will be 
three or four points profit in this deal 
for you immediately.” 

The result of this line of argument 
is very simple to forecast. Mr. Jones 
is a seasoned bond trader who buys and 
sells his purely on markets. 
Every bond salesman has clients of this 


issues 


UNIQUE BOND OFFICES 


BIT of old Threadneedle Street, 

London—the ancestor of the finan- 
cial streets of the world—is reproduced 
in La Salle Street, Chicago, nine stories 
above the street level, in the new offices 
of A. B. Leach & Co., Ine. 

The walls are panelled to the ceiling 
in solid Mexican mahogany, hand 
rubbed and waxed without stain or var- 
nish to bring out the rich glow of the 
natural wood, similar to the panelling 


that is found in the old business houses 
on Threadneedle Street. A carpeting 
described as a “pepper brown” covers 
the entire floor. 

Antique furniture imported from 
England is used throughout the offices. 
Even the electric desk lamps have been 
especially selected to fit in with the 
entire scheme, making a combination of 
the modern and the antique, being old 
French brass oil lamps. 
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type who are meal tickets for they 
during the period of market advanes 
but a sad liability as soon as there jg a 
tendency to decline. We all know naty, 
raly, that markets do not continually 
move in one direction. : 

But our Mr. Jones may be a 
ordinary investor who is not fully gg. 
quainted with the intricacies of bopj 
markets. He may become interested anj 
purchase the bonds on premises tha 
are unsound from a purely investment 
viewpoint. If the bonds do not 0 
up in price, Mr. Jones then becomes the 
sort of bond buyer who is rather dis. 
appointed with this purchase. fp 
becomes the sort of buyer who calls 
up his investment house and says— 
“What, haven’t those bonds I bought 
two weeks ago moved up yet! What is 
the matter with them?” 

If he does not buy at the time, he js 
liable to become imbued with the ide, 
that his bond account should be a souree 
of income from a speculative stand 
point as well as the interest. Then, we 
are developing the type of buyer who 
approached his investments from ob 
viously a wrong standpoint; the type 
of buyer who hinders rather than assists 
the successful flotation of new issues. 

It is natural that a good bond issue, 
properly priced and properly distributed 
will, as it becomes more seasoned, show 
a certain advance in price, if market 
conditions do not change radically. This 
is a certain increment that justly goes 
to the bond purchaser and is a profit, 
that is gained merely by using good 
investment judgment and purchasing 
securities through a sound investment 
organization. 

Every organization or _ institution 
engaged in the selling of bonds, helps 
the situation by impressing on it 
clients that when the investor purchase 
a bond, he purchases a contract agreeing 
to pay a certain sum of money each 
year as interest, and its principal sum 
on the maturity date. Various factors 
operate to make the value of this 
contract fluctuate during its life and 
no investment house ean control thes 
factors. The function of a first clas 
investment banking house is to use al 
possible methods to safeguard the i- 
vestor in his purchases and to see that 
interest and principal are paid whe 
due. 

If the investor will always keep 2 
mind the fact that market fluctuations 
do not affect either his income or th 
prompt payment of principal when due, 
he will unquestionably place himself # 
a position where he can view his invest 
ment problems from a more logical 
standpoint. Of course, fundamental 
weaknesses in a security are reflected 2 
its market price, but such weakness 
are the exception rather than the rule 
and eare in selecting the investmetl 
house is the best method of keepig 
away from this difficulty. 
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Chicago 


A PLAN FOR INCREASING 
SAFE DEPOSIT PROFITS 


(Continued from page 30) 
of $2,000. Having a signed valua- 
tion euts this claim in half, should it 
be shown that we are liable. 

Having the value also gives one an 
idea of the amount of property he is 
storing and causes him to exercise the 
greatest of care in protecting this 
property. 

When we seek to consider ourselves 
as landlords, are we not trying to dodge 
responsibility? The depositor comes to 
us because of our reputation for re- 
sponsibility. 

I would like to suggest a plan whereby 
higher rates might be obtained. There 
are many safes that contain papers of 
value only to the depositor. There are 
others that are filled with jewelry and 
negotiable securities. I have seen small 
safes containing thousands of dollars 
worth of coupon bonds. I have seen 
safes, especially in panic times, filled 
with bills and gold coins. Now why 
should the depositor of such valuable 
Property be. permitted to rent a safe at 

same price as the man whose safe 
contains only personal papers? 

Would it not be possible to prepare 
4 contract fixing the rental of the safe 
at & minimum price on the understand- 
ing that at no time would there be more 

$500 of negotiable securities, 








FOREMAN 
BANKS 





We seek your business on the basis of 
the service we can render you. A service 
we have perfected through 64 years 
of consistent growth. When Chicago 
was an outpost of eastern commerce— 
the transcontinental railroad, an ideal- 
ist’s dream—we were doing business 
Today our representatives will 
serve you in more than 100 countries. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed 


$10,000,000 
































jwelry and (or) money deposited in the 
safe? And if a larger amount were 
deposited, the charge would be greater, 
based on the value of the deposit. 

With such a provision, you would 
know in advance the greatest amount of 
liability you were assuming, not as an 
insurer, but as a bailee only, bearing in 
mind that the depositor, in the event of 
a claim, would have to prove negligence 
on your part before he could collect, and 
then at the utmost could not collect more 
than the amount declared in the contract. 

A depositor might store at a minimum 
rate, if he be willing to assume the risk. 
If he assumes the risk, he is debarred 
from collecting on a claim beyond the 
amount declared in the contract. 

It is up to us to get all of the money 
we can out of our business. Today we 
are not making money enough to place 
our business properly before the public. 
There should be many thousand more 
box renters. Our problem now is, how 
are we to reach these without spending 
money to get them? How may we get 
money to spend unless we do business at 
a profit? 


LEGAL POINTS THAT ARISE 
IN BANKING PROCEDURE 
(Continued from page 29) 
tervene be held liable. The finding of 


the trial court that there was no con- 
sideration for the note, based as it un- 
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veniences for those engag 
trade— 





The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


ODERN, comprehensive 
4 commercial banking facili- 


ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 
to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other er 9 con- 


in foreign 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and co 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $30,000,000 


rate 


100 Broadway 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 





doubtedly was upon the theory that 
Reed had loaned his credit to the bank, 
and not the canning company, is cor- 
rect, and supported by the evidence.” 


However, the bank, among other 
things, contended that since the defend- 
ant had given his note, with knowledge 
that it was to be used to deceive the 
bank examiner, he was estopped to con- 
test its validity. In-disposing of this 
contention the court said: 

“We find no merit in plaintiff’s con- 
tention that, the defendant having given 
his note with the purpose and intent 
to deceive the bank examiner, he is now 
estopped to assert that it is not a valid 
obligation. Those cases which hold that 
he is so estopped are distinguished from 
the instant ease. Those cases present 
situations wherein the bank became in- 
solvent, wherein the rights of innocent 
third persons were involved, or wherein 
a consideration for the note was ex- 
pressly found. 

“The plea of estoppel is primarily 
for the protection of innocent third per- 
sons, who would suffer injury if the de- 
fendant were permitted to set up the 
true state of facts. Estoppel cannot 
be relied upon to create a liability in a 
situation where, as here, the agent, act- 
ing solely for the benefit of his princi- 
pal, actively participated in the deceit 
and fraud, and solicited the act from 
the person sought to be estopped by the 
principal.” 
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NEW BANK OF AMERICA 
VICE PRESIDENT 


JOHN E. ROVENSKY 


The election of John E. Rovensky as 
first vice president of The Bank of 
America in New York has been an- 
nounced by Edward C. Delafield, presi- 
dent of the bank. Mr. Rovensky as- 
sumed his new duties June 1. 

Mr. Rovensky, who resigned as vice 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merece, has been connected with the latter 
institution in that capacity for the past 
eleven years. Previous to joining the 
Bank of Commerce, he was connected 
with the First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Rovensky was born in Nova 
Scotia, Canada, January 13, 1880, and 
was educated at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Emil Herzog, vice president and 
cashier of the Keystone Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, was elected a 
director of the bank at a special meeting 
held recently. Mr. Herzog has been an 
officer of the bank since its organization 
in 1921. Before that he had been an 
officer in other banking institutions for 
25 years. 


Window Envelopes 
HECO—CHICAGO 


E EANKINGIW 


LIVINGSTON JOINS 
MARINE TRUST CO. 


A. C. LIVINGSTON 


A. C. Livingston, vice president and 
trust officer of the National Newark and 
Essex Banking Company in Newark, 
New Jersey, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo, New York. 

Mr. Livingston has been with the 
National Newark and Essex Banking 
Company since 1919. When he first 
entered its employ the bank had no 
trust department and he organized one. 
Since that time the institution has be- 
come nationally known for its trust busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Livingston is the organizer and 
chairman of the governing committee of 
the fiduciary section of the Essex County 
Bankers’ Association. He is a frequent 
contributor to banking magazines and 
is well known as an expert in fiduciary 
matters. 


EASTON SUCCEEDS WELDON 
AT NORTHERN TRUST 


The Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago has announced the appointment of 
John M. Easton as advertising man- 
ager, succeeding Theodore Tefft Weldon 
who recently joined the William Elliott 
Graves financial advertising service. 

Mr. Easton, although not having pre- 
viously engaged in financial advertising, 
is, nevertheless, possessed of a wide 
background of advertising experience 
gained in the commercial field. 


George T. Jarvis, auditor for the past 
eight years, has been appointed assistant 
cashier of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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MATHIAS HEADS FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS’ COMMITTEE 


R. D. MATHIAS 


The Financial Advertising Depart- 
mental of the Advertising Council, 
Chieago Association of Commeree, at 
its annual meeting June 10, elected a 
committee composed of representative 
Chieago financial advertisers to direct 
its activities for the coming year. 

Robert D. Mathias, vice president im 
charge of new business and advertising 
for the Depositors State Bank of Chi- 
cago, was made chairman of the cou- 
mittee which is composed of the follow- 
ing men: Edward Hintz, Peoples Trut 
and Savings Bank; Gaylord S. Morse 
State Bank of Chicago; Carl Gode, 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company; 
J. K. Waibel, Continental and Com 
mercial Banks, and G. Prather Knapp. 
editorial and business director, Rand 
M¢Nally banking publications. 


W. T. Dickey of Delta, Missouri, sold 
a controlling interest in the Delta 
District Bank to Bailey Wilkinson of 
Charleston. 

He was elected to the board of diret 
tors in place of Mr. Hinton, resigned. 
pire: sas erage 


Safety Envelopes 
HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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NEW OFFICERS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS — 


The information shown here includes the results of elections of officers at a number of state bankers 


association conventions held so far during 1926. 


ALABAMA 

President S. C. King, Vice Pres., Bank 
of Ensley, Ensley. 

Vice President R. H. Cochrane, President, 
City National Bank, Tuscaloosa. 

Secy.@ Treas.H. T. Bartlett, Vice Pres., 
American Trust & Savings 
Bank, Birmingham. 


ARKANSAS 

Robert Neill, Vice Pres., Ar- 
kansas National Bank of Hot 
Springs. 

Vice President H. W. Woosley, Cashier, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, 
Paragould. 

Robert E. Wait, Little Rock. 
Arthur T. Lewis, President, 
—_ National Bank, Fayette- 
ville. 


CALIFORNIA 

W. E. Wilcox, Vice Pres. and 

Cashier, Anglo and London 

ental National Bank, San 

, rancisco. 

VicePresident R. B. Hardacre, Vice Pres., 
Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. 

Secretary gg or H. Colburn, 628 

ills g., San Francisco. 

Treasurer A. H. Muller, Secretary, The 
San Francisco Bank, San 
Francisco. 


CONNECTICUT 
President R. E. Herman, Vice President, 
Mechanics Bank, New Haven. 
Vice President William P. Calder, Vice Pres., 
Bristol National Bank, Bristol. 
Secretary Charles E. Hoyt, Treasurer, So. 
Norwalk Trust Co., So. Nor- 
walk. 
Treasurer H. <A. Hoadley, Treasurer, 
Salisbury Bank & Trust Co., 
Lakeville. 


FLORIDA 

President J. H. Therrell, President, Com- 
merical Bank, Ocala. 

Vice President J. S. Reese, President, Citizens 
& Peoples National Bank, 
Pensacola. 

Secy.d@ Treas.W. ©. Boozer, Vice Pres., 
Atlantic National Bank, Jack- 
sonville. 


COUNTRY BANKS OF GEORGIA 
President C. E. Martin, Vice Pres., Citi- 
7 zens Bank, Fort Valley. 
1st Vice Pres. M. L. Lee, Cashier, Moultrie 
: Banking Co., Moultrie. 
2nd Vice Pres. R. L. McClain, Vice Pres., 
Pickens County Bank, Jasper. 
Secy. d Treas. L. R. Adams, Vice President, 
Georgia State Bank, Atlanta. 
Gen. Counsel Alex W. Smith, Jr., Atlanta. 


GEORGIA 

Abial Winn, Vice Pres., First 
. . National Bank, Valdosta. 

Vice President Robert Strickland, Jr., Vice 
Pres., Fourth National Bank, 
Atlanta. 

Haynes McFadden, Suite 707- 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta. 
Jos. R. Murphy, Suite 707-101 
Marietta St., Atlanta. 
E. L. Henderson, Cashier, 
Commercial Bank, Cedartown. 


ILLINOIS 

Walter B. Crawford, Active 

Vice Pres., West Frankfort 

Bank and Trust Co, West 

3 : Frankfort. 

Vice President J. M. Appel, President, High- 
land Park State Bank of 
Wilmette. 

Secretary M, A. Graettinger, 208 S. 

La Salle St., Chicago. 

Olive 8S. Jennings, 

LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Treasurer John H. Grier, Assistant 
Cashier, First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. 


: .KANSAS 
President p M. — eakines, Lyon 
ompany State Bank, Emporia. 
Vice President A. W. Wilson, President Na. 
tional Bank of Ness City. 
W. W. Bowman, Vice Pres., 
: National Bank of Topeka. 
Ass't Secy. Fred M. Bowman, Topeka. 
Treasurer I. J. Meade, Vice Pres., 
Lawrence National Bank, 
Lawrence. 


President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


President 


President 


Secretary 
Ass’t Secy. 


Treasurer 


President 


Aas’t Secy. 208 S. 


Secretary 


LOUISIANA 


President W. P. Connell, 
Louisiana National 
Baton Rouge. . 
Vice President J. C. Barry, Executive Vice 
Pres., Bank of Lafayette & 
Trust Company, Lafayette. 
G. R. Broussard, Vice Pres., 
Bank of Abbeville, Abbeville. 
G. F. Provost, Vice President 
& Cashier, Bank of Commerce 
& Trust Company, Mansfield. 


President, 
Bank, 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


MARYLAND 
President J. T. C. Hopkins, Jr., Pres- 
ident, Cecil National Bank, 
Port Deposit. 
Charles Hann, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore. 
Wm. Marriott, Cashier, Western 
National Bank, Baltimore. 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


MINNESOTA 

R. E. MacGregor, Vice Pres., 

Northwestern National Bank, 

Minneapolis. 

Vice President A. G. Wedge, President, First 

National Bank, Park Rapids. 

F. P. Fellows, 718 National 

Building, Minneapolis. 

Vida R. Richards, 718 Na- 

tional Building, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer A. M. Schaefer, President, 
Peoples State Bank, Jordan. 


President 


Secretary 


Asa’t Secy. 


MISSISSIPPI 

0. B. Taylor, Vice Pres., Mer- 
chants Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Jackson. 

Vice President A. D. Simpson, Vice President, 
First National Bank, Meridian. 
George B. Power, Jackson. 

N. H. Crenshaw, Cashier, First 
National Bank, Jackson. 


President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


MISSOURI 
President W. W.. Pollock, President, 
North Missouri Trust Co., 
Mexico. 
Vice President Edward Buder, Vice Pres. and 
Treasurer, Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 
W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 
E. P. Neef, Sedalia. 
E. B. Jacobs, Cashier, First 
National Bank, Carthage. 


Secretary 
Asa't Secy. 
Treasurer 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
E. K. Woodworth, President, 
New Hampshire Savings Bank 
Concord, N. H. 
Harry L. Additon, Vice Pres., 
and Cashier, Merchants Na 
tional Bank, tad 
F. W. Page, Treasurer, ite- 
field Sevings Bank & Trust 
Company, Whitefield, N. H. 


President 
Secretary 


Treasurer 


NEW JERSEY 

Walter E. Robb, President. 
Burlington City Loan and 
Trust Co., —. i 
i i . Morse Archer, resident, 
— First National State Bank, 
Camden. 

William J. Field, President, 
Commercial Trust Co. of N. J., 
Jersey City. 

William J. Couse, President, 
Asbury Park Trust Co., As- 
bury Park. 


President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Frank F. Fagan, Vice Pres. 

and Cashier, First National 

Bank, Rocky Mount. 

Vice President E. E. Jones, Cashier, Inde- 
pendence Trust Co., Charlotte. 

Vice President W. G. Gaither, Vice Pres., 
Virst & Citizens National Bank, 
Elizabeth City. 

Vice President John W. Simpson, Vice Pres. 

and Cashier, Atlantic Bank & 

Trust Co., Greensboro. 

Paul P. Brown, Raleigh. 

H. G. Kramer, Vice Pres. and 

Cashier, Savings Bank & Trust 

Company, Elizabeth City. 


President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


Others will be given in a later issue 4 


OHIO 


William A. Ackerman, 
Pres., Knox National 
Mt. Vernon. 

Vice President Robert McEvilley, Vice Pres., 
First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Homer R. Davies, Vice Pres. 
and Cashier, Commercial Bank 
of Delthos. 

S. A. Roach, Huntington Bank 
Bldg., Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA 


President E. D. Kilpatrick, Cashier, 
First State Bank, Leflore. 

Vice President G. S. Weitzenhoffer, Vice 

President, Security National 

Bank, Oklahoma City. 

Eugene P. Gum, Oklahoma 

City. 

Gertrude Corbitt, Oklahoma 

City. 

Treasurer O. E. Thompson, President, 
McCurtain Co. Bank, Broken 
Bow. ‘ 


OREGON 


President J. E. Montgomery, - President, 
Bank of Southwestern Oregon, 
Marshfield. 
Vice President Keith Powell, President, First 
National Bank, and President, 
Bank of Woodburn, Woodburn. 
Andrew Miller, 310 Lumber- 
mens Building, Portland. _ 
Treasurer J. F. Hutchinson, Cashier, 
First National Bank, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Clark Hammond, -Vice Pres., 
Keystone National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Vice President Harry J. Haas, Vice Pres., 
First National Bank, Phila- 
delphia. 

Secretary Cc. F. Zimmerman, President, 

: First National Bank, Hunting- 

don. 
Al K. Thomas, President, East 
End Trust Company, Harris- 
burg. 

RHODE ISLAND 

John H. Wells, Vice Pres., 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, Providence. : 

Vice President Everett W. Whitford, Presi- 

dent, Centreville National Bank, 

Providence. 

Edward A. Havens, Vice Pres., 

Mechanics National Bank, 

Providence. 

Clyde A. Rines, Assistant Sec- 

retary, Industrial Trust Com- 

pany, Providence. 


TENNESSEE ' 


President T. <A. Embrey, President, 
Farmers National Bank. Win- 
chester. 

Vice President E. F. Ames, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier, First National Bank, 
Maryville. 

Vice President Algood Carlen, Assistant Cash- 

ier, The Citizens Bank, Cooke- 

ville. 

H. G. Huddleston, 1015 In- 

dependent Life Building, Nash- 

ville. 

W. H. Wall, Cashier, First 

Trust & Savings Bank, Clarks- 

ville. 


TEXAS 


Charles A. Fisk, Vice Pres., 

Amarillo Bank & Trust Com- 

pany, Amarillo. 

W. A. Philpott, Jr., Dallas. 

Roy K. Mims, President, First 

State Bank & Trust Company, 

Laredo. 

UTAH 

W. W. Armstrong, President, 

National Copper Bank, Salt 

Lake City. 

1st Vice Pres. James M. Peterson, President, 
James M. Peterson’ Bank, 
Richfield. 

2nd Vice Pres. A. Sonne, Cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Logan, .Logan. 

Secy. & Treas.Carl R. Marcusen, Cashier, 

Price Commercial & Savings 

Bank, Price. 


Vice 
Bank, 


President 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


Secretary 


Ass’t Secy. 


Secretary 


President 


Treasurer 


President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


President 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


DATE 
July 15-17 
September 2 
September 10-11 
September 15-16 
September 21-22 
October 22-23 
November —— 
November 11-12 


Montana 
Delaware 
Wyoming 
Kentucky 
Indiana 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Nebraska 


STATE ASSOCIATION 


PLACE 
Butte 
Rehoboth 
Sheridan 
Louisville 
Purdue University 
Roswell 
Nogales 
Lincoln 


Other Associations 


July 20-22 


September 20-23 
September 21-23 
America 
October 4-7 
October 11-15 
October 15 
York 
October 18-22 


RESIGNS POSITION WITH 
CLEVELAND TRUST CO. 


The Cleveland Trust Company has 
accepted the resignation of E. B. Greene 
as an executive vice president and 
elected him a member of the board of 
directors. President Harris Creech 
announced the appointment of Mr. 
Greene as chairman of the executive 
committee and an ex officio member of 
all other committees. In these capacities 
he will spend some time daily at the 
bank. ‘ 

Mr. Greene, who has been with the 
bank continuously since 1900, and on 
part time two years before, states that 
his resignation as vice president became 
necessary because of the pressure of 
his outside interests, including duties as 
one of the executors of the J. H. Wade 
estate. 


Mr. Greene came to work for the 


A. B. A. Convention 
Investment Bankers 
Savings Banks Ass’n of New 


Mutual Savings Banks 


U. S. League of Local Bldg. 
& Loan Ass’ns 

Financial Advertisers 

Mortgage Bankers Ass’n of 


Minneapolis 
Detroit 


Richmond 
Los Angeles 
Quebec 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Cleveland Trust Company in the summer 
of 1898 when the bank was located in 
the basement of the Williamson Build- 
ing. He started as a general utility 
man combining the duties of clerk, mes- 
senger and teller. 

Suceessively he became assistant 
treasurer, assistant secretary, secretary 
and vice president and saw the bank 
grow from a one-office institution to an 
organization now operating 53 branches 
with resources of more than $230,- 
000,000. 


Newark and Essex Elects New Officers 

Recent elections in the National 
Newark and Essex Banking Company 
of Newark, New Jersey, have just been 
announced. 

William E. Hocker was elected trust 
officer, Leslie P. Douglass, assistant trust 
officer, and H. I. Parkhurst, assistant 
cashier. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 


250 West 57th Street, New York City 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by a 
large banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


DIRECTORS 


Alfred H. Swayne 
hairman— Vice President, General 
Motors Corporation. 
Curtis C. Cooper 
President 
Albert L. Deane 
Vice President 
Pierre S. duPont 
Chairman, General Motors Corporation 
and BE. I. duPont de Nemours Co. 
Lammot duPont 


Finance Committee, General Motors 
Corporation. 


O. H. P. LaFarge 
General Motors Corporation 
Seward Prosser 
Chairman, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 
John J. Raskob 
Chairman, Finance Committee, General 
Motors Corporation 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
‘resident, General Motors Corporation 
John J. Schumann, Jr. 
Vice President 
Donald M. Spaidal 
Vice President 


BANKERS AID NATIONAL 
PRESS PROJECT 


Three prominent Washington bank. 
ers are serving on the board of directors 
of The National Press Building (og. 
poration, a holding company for the 
National Press Club, which is ereetj 
a 14-story home and office building jp 
Washington, D. C. It is estimated tha 
the project will cost $11,000,000, 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 


The banker directors are : Robert V. 
Fleming, president, Riggs National 
Bank; Robert N. Harper, president, 
District National Bank and John Joy 
Edson, chairman of the board of diree- 
tors, Washington Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, president, equitable Co-operate 
Building Association and a_ director, 
Columbia National Bank. Mr. Edson is 
also treasurer of the corporation. The 
other officers are: John Hays Han- 
mond, internationally prominent er- 
gineer, president; Henry L. Sweinhart, 
Havas News Service, vice president ani 
James William Bryan, Washington 
publisher, general manager. 


C. R. McLAUGHLIN HEADS 
DETROIT BANK 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Commercial State Sav 
ings Bank in Detroit, Michigan, C. % 
MeLaughlin, formerly vice president 
and cashier, was elected president, sut 
ceeding Elbert H. Fowler, who becomes 
chairman of the board. The change 
was prompted by the resignation of 
Mr. Fowler, who plans to devote mos 
of his time to the interests of Fowle 
Brothers in their New York and Bir 
mingham offices. 

G. W. J. Linton, formerly vice pre 
dent of the American State Bank, 
made executive vice president, 

T. Allan Smith, becomes vice presidest 
and cashier. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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AWARDS UNIVERSITY 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Five university scholarships have just 
heen awarded by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, Michigan, to the win- 
os in the company’s third annual 
essay contest. This contest is conducted 
among the seniors of all public and 

hial high schools in the three 
counties adjacent to Detroit. The 
awards are made annually on or before 
June 1. 

The subject this year was “The Ad- 
vantages of Life Insurance” and pro- 
duced a surprising number of well 
written essays displaying valuable and 
original thought on the subject. Of 
the five scholarships awarded, four of 
them were won by girls. The winners 
were: Esther Pryor, Paul M. Sheldon, 
Helen B. Creek, Alice Mort and Mar- 


guerite Wellman. 


FRANK W. BLAIR 


The purpose of this annual scholar- 
ship award is summed up by the Union 
Trust Company as an effort to “further 
the cause of higher education by assist- 
ing worthy students to pursue a collegi- 
ate career which might not, otherwise, 
be within their reach, and to promote 
on the part of the younger generation 
a greater interest in, and knowledge of, 
various economic subjects.” 


In commenting on the awarding of 
prizes, Frank W. Blair, president of 
the company said: “Never before in 
our essay contests has such fine thought 
and remarkable treatment of subject 
matter been in evidence as there has 
been this year. It is a source of much 
Pleasure to us to see the grasp of the 
subject of life insurance that these high 
school students displayed in their manu- 
‘eripts. There is no doubt in my mind 
but that it is largely the fruit of years 
of faithful educational work on the part 
of the life insurance fraternity. The 

msurance representative is doing a 
toble work. No other force is entitled 
‘o more credit for creating and main- 


A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by- 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank. 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 


taining economic stability and further- 
ing the publie welfare.” 


W. J..FICKENGER JOINS 
GREENEBAUM COMPANY 


William J. Fickenger has been elected 
vice president of the Greenebaum Sons 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Fickenger was born in Indian- 
apolis and received his early banking 
training in the Indiana National Bank 
of that city. He came to Chicago in 
1917 as vice president of the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank. At the time 
of its merger with the Continental Na- 
tional Bank he became associated with 
the Foreman Brothers Banking Com- 


pany as vice president and continued in 
that capacity until recently. 


Tom Henneberry has been appointed 
eashier of the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa to take 
the place made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of H. H. Frisbie. 


Heads New Publicity Department 

The First Trust and Savings Bank 
of Hammond, Indiana, which was con- 
solidated with the First National Bank 
of that city recently, now has a com- 
pletely organized publicity department, 
with Junius C. Milliken in charge. 

Mr. Milliken was formerly a member 
of the advertising staff of the Lake 
County Times, in Hammond. 
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Your Cincinnati 
Business 


will be handled by 


an organization 
trained in the meth- 
ods of handling every 
phase of banking 
business with speed 
and accuracy if sent 
to this bank. 


™ F]FTHIHIRD 


Nationa Banke CinciNNAn 


Resources exceed 
FIFTY-THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


Cornell & Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Toledo 

*Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland 
Seattle 
Sedalia 
Parkersburg 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Denver 
Topeka 
Marietta 
Tulsa 
Dallas 
Houston 
Hutchinson 
Louisville 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ENVELOPES FOR BANKS 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


From An Iowa Banker 


“I find The Bankers Monthly so in- 
teresting that it is difficult to tell you 
of the many ideas and suggestions for 
improving our work, that I have re- 
ceived from reading it. | would be safe 
in starting in with the cover and going 
on through to the back cover.” 

M. E. TATE, Vice-President and Cashier 

Security State Bank, Keokuk, lowa. 


FLINT HAS PROGRESSIVE 
A. I. B. CHAPTER 


In a recent letter to THE BANKERS 
MontHLy, Milton Pollock, assistant 
cashier of the Industrial Savings Bank 
in Flint, Michigan, tells of the splendid 
interest shown by banks of his city in 
the local chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. 


MILTON POLLOCK 


Organized in 1921, the Flint chapter 
has now completed five years of suc- 
cessful work along bank educational 
lines. Courses have been offered in the 
following subjects: banking funda- 
mentals, commercial law, negotiable in- 
struments law, economies and standard 
banking. Seventeen bank employes of 
the city have successfully completed 
these courses and now hold standard 
certificates issued by the national or- 
ganization as evidence of their achieve- 
ment. Other names will be added to 
this list during the coming year. The 
total membership is now 176, including 
bank directors, officers and employes, 
both men and women. 

In all educational efforts of this na- 
ture it is, of course, essential that the 
support of bank officials be obtained in 
a material fashion. Mr. Pollock tells 
how the banks of Flint have supported 
the undertaking, and the benefits re- 
ceived by the participants as follows: 

“The five banks of Flint have given 
our chapter their unqualified support 
both morally and financially when neces- 
sary, believing money and effort thus 
spent to be a profitable investment. 
Several of the members have been pro- 
moted in their various banking insti- 
tutions since our chapter was founded. 
Much of our success is to be attributed 
to the efforts of instructors, who have 
given of their time and knowledge to 
make weekly classes possible. Through 
the courtesy of the court officers of 


Genesee County and the efforts of Hon. 
orable Guy W. Selby, a prominent local 
attorney, members of our law Classes 
have conducted three law suits involving 
principals of commercial law and ne 
gotiable instruments law, which have 
been covered in our e¢lass work and 
which have been of great benefit to those 
participating therein. 

“Not only have educational benefits 
been received, but also a greater spirit 
of co-operation and understanding pre. 
vails among the personnel of the 
various Flint banks. Social gatherings 
are held frequently and athletic aetiy. 
ities are indulged in. 

“Those who have completed the re 
quired courses apparently are as deeply 
interested as ever and an advanced 
course in banking eredits was offered 
during 1925 and 1926 in addition to the 
required subjects. The organization's 
affairs are conducted by the board of 
governors, made up of two represente- 
tives from each of the Flint banks. This 
board in addition to the president, viee 
president, secretary and treasurer out- 
line the policies and activities of the 
chapter. Thus far we have been er- 
tremely fortunate in the personnel of 
our officers and we are looking forward 
to another successful year.” The present 
officers of Flint chapter are: president, 
Milton Pollock; vice president, Roland 
Parker; secretary, Shirley Dye;  treas- 
urer, George Leach. 

Board of Governors: KE. W. Potter, 
E. W. Perry, James Mayfield, John 
Jarvie, Walter Beerman, Murray Polley 
and I. P. Christensen. 


RECENT CHANGES IN 
BANK TITLES 


The following banks have change 
their titles: The Leavitt and Johnson 
National Bank of Waterloo, Iowa, to 
The Pioneer National Bank of Water 
loo; The National Bank of Commerc 
in Pittsburg, Kansas, to American Ex 
change National Bank of Commeree it 
Pittsburg; The Citizens National Bank 
of Mansfield, Ohio, to the Citizens Ne 
tional Bank and Trust Company o 
Mansfield; The Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Benton Harbor, Miel- 
igan, to the Farmers and Merchants Ne 
tional Bank and Trust Company o 
Benton Harbor; The City National 
Bank of Miami, Florida, to The City 
National Bank and Trust Company # 
Miami. 


B. F. Lemond, cashier and one of the 
organizers of the Citizens National Bank 
of Trenton, Tennessee, has resigned 
his position because of ill health. Bob 
Harwood, assistant cashier was elected 
to take Mr. Lemond’s place. John Je 
ton, Jr., one of the stockholders, 
elected a member of the board of diret 
tors. 
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FLORIDA BANK GROWTH 
IS REVIEWED 


At the meeting of the Florida Bank- 
ers Association at Jacksonville, Presi- 
dent W. R. MeQuaid gave the following 
information of bank growth: 

“The resources of 330 national, state 
banks and trust companies were 943 
milion on December 31, 1925, as com- 


W. R. McQUAID 


pared with 427 million of 306 banks 
and trust companies on December 31, 
1924. Florida building contracts 
awarded during 1925 were 330 million, 
according to F. W. Dodge Corporation 
figures, just double those for 1924. 
Contracts awarded in the first quarter 
ot 1926 were 86 million as compared 
with 36 million in the same period of 
1925. 

“The unusual year of 1925 should 
not be used to measure our future 
progress by. The peaks of that year 
were too high. The bankers of the 
state generally realized the increase in 
their deposits was too rapid to be a 
permanent growth and that we would 
see a more than the usual seasonable 
decline during the summer and fall.” 


LARGE TITLE COMPANIES 
TO MERGE 


The New York Title and Mortgage 
Company recently announced plans for 
merging with that institution, the 
United States Title Guaranty Company. 
The merger has been approved by 
directors of both companies, and special 
meetings of stockholders have been 
called to pass upon the recommendation. 

The basis of the merger will be an 
exchange of three shares of stock of the 
United States Title Guaranty Company 
for two shares of New York Title and 
Mortgage Company stock. To provide 
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for this exchange, the capital stock of 
the New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany will be increased by 20,000 shares, 
of the par value of $2,000,000. Of 
these, 13,333-1/3 shares will go to 
stockholders of the United States Title 
Guaranty Company. From the balance, 
it is proposed to declare a five per cent 
stock dividend to holders of New York 
Title and Mortgage Company stock, 
which will inelude those who have ex- 
changed their stock of the United States 
Title for stock of the New York Title. 

The effect of the change in capital 
structure of the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company will be to give that 
company a capital of $12,000,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits of about 
$18,000,000. 


A MANUAL THAT AIDS 
ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 


For the first time a complete manual 
on the analysis of checking accounts has 
been prepared by the Illinois Bankers 
Association and distributed to its mem- 
mership of something like 2,000 institu- 
tions in that state. The committee on 
bank accounting of the Association 
assembled the material. 

“Tn the last several years” says M. A. 
Graettinger, the association secretary, 
‘it has been customary in banking 
circles to say: ‘Analyze to see whether 
checking accounts are really paying.’ 
But not until this time has there ever 
been a hand-book, which is in reality a 
pamphlet of knowledge on the subject 
that would be entirely practical for use 
by the banker. I believe we have the 
proper guide in this new manual.” 

Forms and tables with unexplained 


figures are not set down arbitrarily but 
there is ‘an explanation for every divi- 
sion of analyzing endeavor, giving the 
banker the impression that the work is 
not “just another useless jumble of 
figures.” 

Probably the most important section 
is that pertaining to the “distribution of 
expenses according to the division of the 
bank.” In order such subjects as ad- 
vertising, building maintenance, direc- 
tors’ fees, express, freight and cartage, 
insurance, legal, postage, rent, repairs, 
salaries, taxes, traveling, and so forth, 
are taken up, not exhaustively but in an 
informative way that leaves no doubt as 
to the bearing these items have on check- 
ing accounts and, what is more, if the 
accounts are at least self-sustaining. 

The members of the committee on bank 
accounting of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation inelude Sterling B. Cramer, 
chairman, Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 
Chicago; G. E. Barnes, LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank, LaSalle; F. E. Bates, 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co. H. G. 
Bengel, Illinois National Bank, Spring- 
field; F. Guy Hitt, First National Bank, 
Christopher, and Carl H. Weber, assistant 
chief bank examiner, Springfield. H. C. 
Hausman, director of the research and 
analysis department of the Association, 
is secretary to the committee. 


The Chicago Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, one of Chicago’s large outlying 
banks, Sixty-third and Halsted streets, 
has elected Frank C. Rathje president. 
Mr. Rathje succeeds Louis Rathje, who 
died recently. William Schultze was 
elected a director of the bank to sueceed 
Henry F. Fischer who died recently. 
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OVERSEAS FINANCE 


HOW GERMANY IS GAINING IN 
FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 


Industrial recovery and prospects of world 
competition as viewed by a well known econ- 
omist—German taxes yielding good income 


F one were called upon to summarize 

the German economic and financial 
situation today in six statements, he 
could do it as follows: 

1. German currency is stable, and 
as far as can now be foreseen will re- 
main stable. 4.2 reichsmarks in Ger- 
many will buy $1 in New York. The 
mark is worth 23.8 cents, and is ac- 
cepted anywhere in Europe. 

2. Germany has been successful in 
levying and actually collecting an amaz- 
ingly large sum of taxes. Her fiscal 
machinery is in order. 

3. For the five months, December, 
1925, to April, 1926, she has had an ex- 
port balance of commodities every 
month. Exclusive of reparations in 
kind, this has amounted to 578,000,000 
reichsmarks. Including reparations pay- 
ments in kind, it has amounted to about 
750,000,000 reichsmarks. 

4. German interest rates have fallen 
almost perpendicularly since the end of 
last year. The rediscount rate of the 
Reichsbank has been reduced twice. 
The savings of the people are increasing, 
as is the demand for investment securi- 
ties. Stocks and bonds had a sharp 
rise during the last five months. 

5. There are over 1,700,000 people 
unemployed in a total population of 
63,000,000,—in January and February 
of this year there were more than 
2,000,000 unemployed. 

6. Germany is reducing her costs of 
production without lowering wage rates. 
The secret lies in a more efficient use 
of labor through better machinery and 
managerial methods. She is also con- 
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tracting the over-expanded structure of 
wholesale and retail trade. 

There are unfavorable elements in the 
situation. Taxes have been too high, so 
much so that they have interfered with 
the accumulation of capital and have 
kept down the volume of investment 
funds for the market. In the year 1924- 
1925 7,300,000,000 reichsmarks were col- 
lected in taxes. It had been expected 
that only 5,900,000,000 would be col- 
lected. This placed an inordinate bur- 
den upon a nation whose total national 
income in that year was not over 50,- 
000,000,000 reichsmarks. During 1925- 
1926 6,850,000,000 were collected. Not 
only has this interfered with savings 
and business enterprise, but it has led 
to some extravagance in governmental 
expenditures. But this situation has al- 
ready been corrected by a reduction in 
taxes. Extraordinary expenditures will 
be met out of the government loans; 
and since the public debts were prac- 
tically wiped out by the process of in- 
flation and the subsequent deflation, 
this represents sound public policy. The 
large tax receipts of the year 1924-1925 
furnish evidence that the German people 
will pay. 

There is still some remnant of social- 
istie ideas among the laboring classes 
and in political circles. After all, the 
revolution at the close of the war was 
a socialistic revolution. For some time 
after this uprising, there was a lack of 
discipline which militated against in- 
dustrial efficiency. If you talked to the 
proper people you might be led to the 
belief that there is still much of this 
spirit. But the fact that Germany has 
passed through a winter with more than 
2,000,000 unemployed and several mil- 
lion more only partially employed, with- 
out any serious disturbance, is good evi- 


dence that the German laboring man is 
not fertile soil for revolutionary move. 
ments. 


Rents are still maintained by law at 
less than the pre-war level. Since taxes, 
repairs, and insurance, are higher than 
they were in the ante-bellum days, the 
net return to the owner is utterly inade- 
quate to stimulate any new building. 
A modern industrial nation cannot keep 
all its labor foree employed, nor can it 
have a high degree of prosperity with- 
out a substantial degree of building a- 
tivity. Rent control militates agains 
this. It is, however, in the process of 
modification, and with the passage of 
time, rents will be restored to the point 
where building is in normal volume onee 
more. 


One of the most urgent needs in 
Germany has been capital accumulation 
and funds for investment in bonds, 
mortgages, and other securities. The 
great source of these funds, as in most 
other countries before the war, was the 
income the middle classes received from 
property,—rents, interest and dividend 
payments. Income from these sources 
was large in Germany in the pre-war 
days and in the period of government 
loans and war profits. Two years ag 
these incomes had been almost entirely 
wiped out. Many believe that you cal- 
not have large capital accumulation i 
a country where the incomes from prop 
erty are as small as they are in Germaty 
today. 

Worst of all, in the opinion of th 
average German business man and of 
many economists outside the country, 
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Germany is under the necessity of im- 

rting large quantities of food and 
raw materials and at the same time of 
ereating an export balance running into 
pillions of marks for the payment of 
reparations, of interest on capital which 
she has borrowed, and of dividends on 
stocks in German corporations which 
have been purchased by foreign inves- 
tors in America, England, Holland, 
Switzerland, and France. 

During the year 1925 the excess of 
commodity imports over exports was 
3,680,000,000 reichsmarks. It is signifi- 
cant that the import balance of food in 
that year was also 3,600,000,000 marks. 
Many reputable economists have thought 
it impossible that a nation which had 
such large imports of food and raw ma- 
terials in the pre-war period should ever 
be able to develop an export surplus 
equal to the maximum reparations under 
the Dawes Plan of 2, 500,000,000 reichs- 
marks. 

These are significant facts about Ger- 
wan industry and finance. But it is 
much easier to get reliable and striking 
facts about German industry today than 
it is to show how these things work to- 
gether to create the flow of economic 
process there at this time. What we 
need to know is the direction of that 
eurrent, and we need especially an un- 
derstanding of the central facts which 
dominate the situation. 


During the past few years the prob- 
lems which dominated the German situa- 
tion were stabilization of the currency 
and taxation in sufficient volume to bal- 
ance the budget. These things have 
been accomplished. For the future, the 
dominant problem of German industry 
is to maintain an export balance of 
commodities; and to “rationalize her 
industry,” as they put it over there. 
They mean the adoption of improved 
machinery and methods of production, 
better management of labor, and a con- 
traction of the number of wholesale 
and retail trading establishments as well 
as financial establishments. 


All of this has for its objective the 
more efficient utilization of labor, both 
in the production of goods and in their 
distribution. German skilled labor re- 
teives wages of $10 per week as against 
a wage of $40 in America. Yet the 
Prices of German manufactured goods 
show no such disparity as compared with 
ours. In many fields, their manufac- 
tures cannot meet our competition in 
the open markets of the world. There 
'§ something wrong with industry to 
bring about such a situation. They have 

vered this. during the last two 
years, and they are busily engaged in 
remedying the situation. 

The application of the remedy calls 
for the investment of large amounts of 
‘apital and for an elimination of thou- 
sands of superfluous establishments in 
the field of trade. With the scarcity of 
lmvestment funds which existed in Ger- 
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many, this meant high interest rates. 
It meant also wholesale bankruptey for 
commercial establishments, for business 
failure is the only method of eliminat- 
ing superfluous firms from industry. 


If we trace through the emergence of 
these various problems from stabiliza- 
tion to rationalization, it will serve to 
give us a picture of the course of eco- 
nomie development in Germany. Sta- 
bilization was first aceomplished in 
November, 1923, and was put on a solid 
foundation by the inauguration of the 
Dawes Plan on September 1, 1924. It 
is not necessary to go at length into 
the Dawes Plan and its purposes. It 
did provide for an international loan 
of 800,000,000 marks for Germany. 


At that time the gold reserve of the 
German Reichsbank was 516,000,000 
marks. A year later it had increased 
by 622,000,000 marks. Three-fourths of 
the proceeds of the loan, therefore, was 
used to give the Reichsbank an adequate 
gold reserve. Today the bank has gold 
holdings amounting in round numbers 
to 1,492,000,000 reichsmarks. These 
holdings have increased by 280,000,000 
marks since January first of this year, 
and they are at present more than three 
times as large as they were three years 
ago when they had reached their lowest 
point, namely 442,000,000 marks. This 
increase of over one billion marks in 
gold reserve in the short space of two 
years furnishes the very foundation of 


currency stability. 

But in itself this gold reserve is not 
enough to insure stability. The nation 
must have a balanced budget; that is, 
its receipts from taxes and loans must 
cover its expenditures without resort to 
borrowing from the central bank. This 
Germany has accomplished. Af the in- 
itiation of the Dawes Plan she levied 
taxes at terrific rates. At the end of 
the first year, her collections had 
amounted to 7,322,000,000 reichsmarks 
as against estimated receipts at the time 
of the levy of 5,900,000,000. 


In the long run, Germany must have 
a third condition present in order to 
maintain a stable currency. Her money 
is maintained on a gold basis, not by 
actual redemption of bank notes and 
other currency in gold, but by a con- 
stant readiness and ability on the part 
of the Reichsbank to sell anyone the 
right to receive a dollar in New York 
for 4.2 marks. As long as the Bank has 
plenty of foreign exchange it can do 
this, and thus keep its money stable. 
A shortage of foreign exchange would, 
in the face of a demand for rights to 
money abroad, lead to a drain upon the 
bank’s gold reserve. 


Naturally this could not go very far 
without shaking faith in the stability of 
the currency. The Reichsbank can get 
bills of exchange to sell in the long run 
by only two processes: either Germany 
must sell more goods than she buys, 
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thus creating an export surplus; or else 
she must import capital from abroad. 
This can be done either by borrowing 
from abroad or by selling stocks and 
bonds of corporations which have al- 
ready been issued. Obviously borrow- 
ing cannot be a long run measure, for 
with increasing loans the demand for 
foreign exchange with which to pay in- 
terest grows apace. The real stabilizer 
of the currency, then, must in the long 
run be an excess of exports over im- 
ports. 

This was the weakness of the situa- 
tion during the first year of the Dawes 
Plan. One of the first effects of that 
arrangement was a great increase in 
commodity imports. By January, 1925, 
the excess of imports over exports had 
risen to 580,000,000 marks per month. 
By May, 1925, it had fallen to 265,- 
000,000 marks; then rose again to over 
450,000,000 marks in August of last 
year. The first year under the Dawes 
Plan showed a net excess of imports 
over exports of commodities amounting 
to almost 4,300,000,000 marks. This 
was not a favorable omen for stabiliza- 
tion. But the currency did remain stable, 
and with the beginning of the second 
year under the Dawes Plan, in Septem- 
ber, 1925, the tide turned. For the full 
year 1925 the import balance was still 
3,600,000,000 marks. But in December 
of that year there was actually an ex- 
port balance of 36,000,000 marks. This 
export balance has continued through 
April, 1926. The export balances for 
the individual months are as follows: 
December, 1925...... 36,000,000 marks 
January, 1926....... 87,000,000 marks 
February, 1926. ......121,000,000 marks 
March, 1926......... 278,000,000 marks 
April, 1926 56,000,000 marks 

For the first eight months of the 
second Dawes year the exports of com- 
modities have exceeded the imports by 
a slight margin, as shown by the statis- 
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tical office of the German government. 
But the showing is really better than 
this, for the figures do not include goods 
which are exported to pay reparations 
in kind rather than in money. These 
average about 55,000,000 marks per 
month. When allowance is made for 
this item, the first two-thirds of the 
second Dawes year shows a total ex- 
port balance of almost a quarter of a 
billion marks. 

For the first four months of the eal- 
endar year, 1926, the total excess of 
commodities, including reparations in 
kind, was almost 700,000,000 marks. It 
is this excess of exports over imports 
which is at the bottom of the confi- 
dence in the stability of the mark today. 
Even the legal restrictions upon specu- 
lation in exchange in Germany have been 
removed. 

There have been other factors work- 
ing in the same direction, however. 
Germany has borrowed heavily abroad 
during the later part of 1925 and the 
first part of 1926. She needed capital 
for the expansion of her public utility 
plants and for the re-organization of 
her industrial equipment. Whenever a 
loan is floated in London or America, 
the borrower in Germany has just that 
much foreign exchange, which may be 
used by the Reichsbank or any other 
bank to which he sells it to keep the 
mark stable at 4.2 marks to the dollan 

Nor is borrowing the only method by 
which capital has been imported “into 
Germany. Many foreign investors have 
found the shares of banks and indus- 
trial companies, as well as_ electrical 
utilities, attractive investments in view 
of their prices and dividend yields. 
Every time a foreigner buys a German 
security, he adds that much to the sup- 
ply of German exchange in Germany, 
and thus makes it easy to keep the 
German mark at 23.8 cents. 

Will this export balance of Germany 
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be maintained? And will German hor. 
rowing and foreign purchases of her 
securities continue? These are difficult 
questions, for they are the very hear 
of the future of German business, Let 
us examine the second question first. 
It is not likely that German borrowing 
will continue long on the seale which 
we have witnessed during the last 19 
months. 

Certainly German borrowing will ex. 
perience a decided check until the jp. 
terest rate on such loans has fallen fyr. 
ther. The reason is two-fold. Germany 
is herself accumulating a surprisingly 
large amount of capital and bringing it 
to the investment market for the pur- 
chase of securities. Interest rates haye 
fallen sharply since the closing months 
of 1925. The Reichsbank has reduced 
its rediscount rate twice, and it now 
stands at seven per cent as against nine 
at the beginning of this year. 

In April of this year the total 
volume of bonds amounted to 500,000, 
000 reichsmarks; 390,000,000 of these 
were placed internally and only 110, 
000,000 abroad. The German invest- 
ment market is showing an absorption 
power far in excess of expectations. 
yerman savings accounts at the end of 
March passed 2,000,000,000 marks, 
which represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 700,000,000 since August, 1925, 
The long-time interest rate in Germany 
will certainly fall further in view of 
this volume of capital accumulation by 
her own people. 

But while the import of capital 
through loans is likely to decline, the 
purchases of German stocks and bonds 
already outstanding will probably in- 
crease during the next year. The at- 
tractiveness of their yields will make a 
strong appeal to the American investor, 
especially if the course of German de- 
velopment is such as to maintain conf- 
dence here. 


This brings us to the question of the 
German export balance. Can she main- 
tain it and increase it? The balance of 
the last five months has been due in con- 
siderable measure to a reduction in her 
imports, of food, raw materials, and 
manufactured goods. When German 
business revives from its present state 
of depression and unemployment her 
imports of raw materials will doubtless 
increase. The volume of her food im- 
ports will depend largely upon the crop 
conditions this season. Can she increase 
her exports rapidly enough to overcome 
the increase in imports, for the tT 
mainder of this year and for the long 
run? 

There is reason to believe that Ger- 
many will surprise the world, both in 
the reduction of her imports and in the 
increase in her exports. 

The best-informed people in German 
agriculture and in the chemical industry 
say that she will feed herself within 
ten years, and in good erop years will 
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feed herself within five. She has the 
labor supply, and today 1,700,000 of 
these laborers are unemployed and re- 
give support from the state. They will 
got all need to work upon the land; 
they will produce fertilizer and ma- 


chinery and motor fuel. 


HOW EXPORT MERCHANTS 
AID IN FINANCING 


By G. R. PARKER 
President, American Exporters and 
Importers Association 

The export merchant strengthens the 
fnancial structure of the manufacturer, 
in that in most eases he relieves the 
latter of carrying long term credits. 
He pays cash in U. S. dollars either on 
shipment of the goods, or on usual 
domestic terms, and in turn grants what- 
ever credits may be required, and un- 
fortunately for him in the event of 
failure of the customer to pay, the loss 
falls on him. 

There is no longer a tendeney, how- 
ever, to oppose, or put obstacles in the 
way of the manufacturer who feels that 
he ean market his particular products to 
better advantage through other chan- 
nls) Nor is the manufacturer who 
dects to do his business through export 
houses kept in ignorance of what tran- 
pires. The exporter now asks that he be 
considered an integral part of the manu- 
facturer’s organization, with full con- 
fidence and mutual assistance on the 
part of both. 

It is further recognized that problems 
of foreign trade require the best thought 
and experience available, regardless of 
the interests with which they may be 
affiliated. As a result, we now see rep- 
resentatives of export houses, and of 
direct exporting manufacturers, and 
others sitting in conference around the 
same table, and taking joint action on 
the particular matter before them. 

A littleheralded but no less impor- 
tant chapter in the history of our for- 
eign trade was written on March 16, 
1926, when the American Exporters’ 
and Importers’ Association, the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers’ Export Association 
and other foreign trade bodies collabo- 
tated with the Export Managers’ Club 
in the banquet tendered to the Seecre- 
tary of Commerce. This is a breaking 
down of a line formerly drawn between 
export trade organizations and it recog- 
nies that all have their place and 
funetion. 

The question is sometimes raised as 
to whether the exporter is to be regarded 
&s a buying agent, or a salesman, in 
other words, does he represent the pur- 

or the supplier. If he complains 
of high prices, and seeks concessions, 
the hasty conclusion is reached that he 
8 favoring the interests of the buyer. 
To answer this, one does not have to go 

than the domestic field. Happy 
and rare is the manager who never hears 
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banking business with New Zealand. 


from his salesmen that prices are out 
of line, or competition keen. 

A good salesman, whether in domestic 
or foreign market, is one who looks 
after the interests of his customers. 
Salesmanship does not consist of a con- 
test to see who can drive the shrewdest 
bargain, but rather it consists of satisfy- 
ing both parties to the transaction, and 
thereby creating an atmosphere condu- 
cive to further transactions. And no- 
where is this more important than in 
doing business at great distances, where 
trivial difficulties cannot be explained 
over the telephone. 

It is part of the exporter’s function 
to cater to the whims of customers and 
to make the charitable assumption that 
an unusual request is not, per se, evi- 
dence of insanity. If a customer takes 
a faney to order a pea-green derby hat 
with a five-inch brim, he does not write 
back and tell him that derby hats come 
in black only, with a one-inch brim, and 
this must be what is required, because 
it is the standard of the U. S. A. He 
gives the customer credit for knowing 
what he wanted, and if humanly possi- 
ble, gets it for him. 


An addition will be made to the bank 
and office building of the Second Na- 
tional Bank, Elmira, New York. Ma- 
turity indefinite. 


A new bank building is contemplated 
for the First National Bank of Harri- 
son, New York at Harrison and Hal- 
stead Avenues. 


Farm Loan’ Bank for Chile 


It is expected that a caja de credito 
agrario, or agrarian credit bank, will be 
opened in Santiago in the near future, 
for the purpose of assisting the Chilean 
farmer in accordance with the terms of 
the law of general deposit warehouses, 
of November 28, 1922, and the law of 
prenda agraria (agrarian chattel mort- 
gages), of December 17, 1925. 


Under the first law the caja intends 
to open warehouses in the farming 
regions. Warrants of deposit (ware- 
house receipts) issued’ by these ware- 
houses will be legal discountable paper 
in the commereial banks and in the 
Central Bank of Chile. The small 
farmer thus can obtain sufficient money 
in advance to enable him to sell his 
crops at leisure instead of immediately 
after the harvest as at present. 


The caja proposes, too, under the law 
of prenda agraria, to grant loans secured 
by farm machinery, animals, growing 
crops, and other items, thus enabling 
the small farmer to obtain sufficient 
capital, at a rate of interest not to ex- 
ceed 9 per cent, to develop his holdings 
more intensively. The investment of 
the funds loaned will be closely con- 
trolled by the caja, and one of the con- 
ditions for granting the loan will be 
that the farmer follow the advice of an 
expert employed by the caja as to meth- 
ods of cultivation. It is also planned to 
grant more favorable terms to co-opera- 
tive societies than to individuals, thus 
fostering the growth of such societies. 
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ORGANIZED EFFORTS PROMOTE 
TRADE WITH ARGENTINA 


How the American Chamber of Commerce 
there is helping manufacturers and ex- 
porters to build more profitable business 


By EDWARD F. FEELY 


American Consular Altache, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


HE small number of investments of 

American capital in productive 
trade-producing enterprises in Argen- 
tina is a drawback to trade development 
there. The relatively small consuming 
population of our own nationals (there 
are less than 2,500 Americans resident 
in Argentina), the almost complete ab- 
sence of American merchants perma- 
nently established in Argentina as dis- 
tributors, and the fact that the great 
wealth of both countries is derived pri- 
marily from agricultural industries, are 
other obstacles. 


In so far as competitors for Argen- 
tine business are concerned, these condi- 
tions are largely reversed. They enjoy 
all the advantages of permanent merchant 
and consuming populations, large in- 
vestments in productive enterprises, and 
a well balanced interchange of commodi- 
ties such as the United States (for 
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many years to come at least) may not 
presume to expect. 

It was in this atmosphere and under 
these conditions that the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Argentina 
came into existence and it is against 
them that it has fought its way to the 
enviable position it holds today as one 
of the most active organizations abroad 
for the promotion of American interests. 

The greatest single accomplishment of 
the Buenos Aires Chamber, came shortly 
after its establishment in 1920. Care- 
ful estimates made by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce showed 
that merchandise in the Buenos Aires 
Custom House refused by importers in 
Argentina amounted early in 1921 to 
about $50,000,000—not including goods 
already imported on which claims and 
disputes had arisen subsequent to clear- 
ance. 

While an admirable arrangement ex- 
isted between the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the Argentine 
Bolsa de Comercio for the arbitration 
of trade disputes, no adequate ma- 
chinery had been set up to care for the 
avalanche of claims that suddenly came 
to light. 

The American Chamber of Commerce 
stepped into the breach and saved mil- 
lions of dollars for American manufac- 
turers and exporters. It also redeemed 
the standing of American exporters 
which was so seriously menaced by ad- 
verse propaganda originating with un- 
scrupulous competitors. During the 
year 1921, the arbitration committee 
successfully handled and disposed of 
over 150 cases arising out of disputes 
between American exporters and im- 
porters in Argentina, in addition to 
several hundred surveys of merchandise, 
many of which led to settlements. 

The number of cases coming before 
the arbitration committee has shown a 
steady decline in subsequent years, but 
the experience gained during that eru- 
cial period has left the organization 
equipped to handle any amount of work 
of this nature that may come before it. 
It has built up a list of experts and sur- 
veyors who are specialists in all the im- 
portant commodities entering into Ar- 
gentine trade. This service, of course, 
is offered not only to members of the 
Chamber, but to non-members as well. 

Although the decisions of the arbitra- 
tion committee may not be officially 
recognized, there have been only a few 
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instances in which the parties in dis. 
pute did not accept its findings, this 
being one of the conditions of the arhj. 
tration agreement. 

The closest co-operation exists be. 
tween the Chamber and the representa. 
tives of the Department of Commerce 
in trade disputes and in all activities 
in the protection of American trade, 
Cases involving a solution by arbitra. 
tion are referred to the Chamber by 
the commercial attache, and, on. the 
other hand, questions which the Cham. 
ber has been unable to accept are sent 
to the commercial attache for aetion 
through official channels. 

The arrival of American commercial 
travelers and important American visi- 
tors, as well as the visits of Argentine 
merchants to the United States are 
reciprocally reported from one office to 
the other, so that both official and un- 
official assistance is made available to 
the stranger in Argentina. 

The American Chamber of Commerce 
in Argentina is officially recognized by 
the Argentine Government as the repre. 
sentative of American commercial life 
in the country, and is frequently called 
upon for information and advice in 
questions involving American interests. 

It is a member of the Association of 
Foreign Chambers of Commerce in Ar. 
gentina, and has had a material share 
in presenting to the government the 
position of the foreign trader in the fre- 
quent opposition that has arisen to legis- 
lative measures prejudicial to American 
interests. One of the most important 
cases in point was the proposed legisla- 
tion for general pensions, the enforee- 
ment of which would have greatly in- 
creased the cost of doing business in 
Argentina. 

It helps to develop trade opportuni- 
ties. It aids in the selection of agents 
and in bringing local buyers in contact 
with manufacturers and exporters who 
have no direct representatives in the 
territory. This work is being carried on 
through the medium of monthly bulle- 
tins and by the personal approach of 
trained secretaries and managers. 

Our trade with Argentina is at pres 
ent not entirely reciprocal due to the 
fact that both countries are large ex 
porters of agricultural products and 
foodstuffs. The Chamber has a very 
active export committee, whose purpose 
it is to foster and encourage exports 
from Argentina to the United States 
with the idea of increasing Argentina's 
purchasing power for American manl- 
factured products. 

While Argentina’s unfavorable bal- 
ance on merchandise accounts with the 
United States is more than covered by 
large and favorable balances in other 
quarters, and should be neutralized i 
the future by the exportation of Amer 
ean capital, yet this part of the Cham 
ber’s activities has been highly com 
mended in Argentina and is producing 
good results. 
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SPEEDING UP THE TELLERS’ 


ROUTINE WORK 
(Continued from page 23) 
doubt, consult an officer. If it is 
a corporation or a partnership 
check, be sure that all necessary 
signatures appear. 

5. Look at Name of Payee and Com- 

pare with First Endorsement, 

Be sure that the first name en- 
dorsed upon the back of the check 
is written, not stamped, and agrees 
in all particulars with the name 
of the payee as written on the 
face of the check. If the payee 
is not an individual you should 
know the authority of the person 
endorsing. 

6. Look’at the Last Endorsement. 
The last endorsement should be 
the name of the person presenting 
the check. Be sure you know the 
person who presents the check and 
that he is the actual endorser. If 
the check is a large one and you 
are not entirely certain that the 
last endorser is financially re- 
sponsible you must also ascertain 
the genuineness of the payee’s en- 
dorsement. 

7. Be Sure That the Check Is Good. 
Learn to know the bank’s ecustom- 
ers and be familiar with the state 
of their accounts. In ease of any 
doubt, use the telautograph. Be- 
fore refusing to cash a check for 
lack of funds consult other tellers 
to see if any deposit has been 
made. 

Remember your list of stop-payments. 

Remember your list of attachments. 

Remember your list of closed accounts. 

Remember your new accounts. 

Remember your overdraft list. 

Remember your list of customers not 
allowed to draw against uncollected 
funds. 

If you are careless in any of these 
matters you may any day cash a check 
which will result in serious loss to the 
bank. 


Cashing “Bearer” Checks 
A Cheek is Payalble to “Bearer”— 


1. When it is expressly made payable 
to “Bearer.” 

2. When it is payable to a named 
person “or Bearer.” 

3. When it is payable to the order 
of a fictitious person or a non-existing 
person and such fact is known to the 
person drawing check. 

4. When the name of the payee does 
not purport to be the name of any per- 
son (as, for example, a check payable 
to the order of “payroll’’). 

5. When the only or last endorse- 
ment is an endorsement in blank. 

Be particularly careful in cashing 
“Bearer” checks. Do not cash “Bearer” 
checks for a stranger in an amount of 
more than $50.00 unless O. K.’d by an 
officer. 
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FOR SALE 
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Isn’t there someone else in 
your bank who also sees the 
value of keeping up-to-date 
on the latest ideas in adver- 
tising, new business develop- 
ment, operational methods, 
and other phases of banking? 
Someone who would appre- 
ciate a live, stimulating 
periodical filled with articles 
containing ideas on these 
subjects from active 
bankers? 

In short, isn’t there some- 
one else in your bank who 
should be reading THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY reg- 
ularly? 

Why not show him the 
coupon? 


THE 


BANKERS MONTHLY, 
536 South Clark St., Chicago 
Enter my subscription to THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY for one year at $5.00. Send 
me your bill after I receive the first issue. 
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Do not cash a “Bearer” check for 
anyone except the maker without tke 
endorsement of the person receiving the 
money unless O. K.’d by an officer. 

If for any reason it is necessary to 
‘ash a “Bearer” check for someone other 
than the maker without endorsement the 
teller should note on the back of the 
check the name of the person to whom 
he pays the money, following this with 
his own initials. 

Checks on Other Banks 

Do not eash for a stranger, any check, 
bearer or otherwise, drawn on any other 
bank, unless it bears the endorsement 
of a responsible person which is known 
to be genuine, or unless an officer directs 
that it be cashed. 


SUGGESTED ECONOMIES 
TO COMBAT COSTS 


(Continued from page 66) 
bankers in his community for adoption 
of the service charge. 

Another expensive banking practice 
is that of safe-keeping. 

In a large number of banks a strange 
condition exists. On one side of the 
vault the institution is selling safe de- 
posit boxes at $2 a year and telling the 
customer that there is no insurance car- 
ried; that he will have to come in and 
clip his own coupons, take care of his 
own maturities and do all of his work 
for which he is charged $2 a year. 

On the opposite side of the vault the 
clerk says: “This is our safe-keeping 
department. We will be glad to have 
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you leave your bonds here without 
charge.” The bank gives them a re- 
ceipt that admits no legal liability but 
no banker will deny the moral liability 
and to cover the moral liability he pro- 
tects himself with full insurance. The 
bank attends to clipping their coupons, 
credits the proceeds to their accounts 
and is happy to have their bonds in its 
safe-keeping department. How long 
would any other kind of merchant ex- 
pect to stay in business if he gave better 
wares away than he tried to sell for 
money? Isn’t it about time that the 
banker charged his customer for the safe- 
keeping of securities? The educational 
committee of the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association recommends that the mini- 
mum charge be 50 cents a bond and 
$1.00 a thousand. ° 

Another item that can well be con- 
sidered the collection of discount 
rather than interest. When banks bor- 
row money from the Federal Reserve 
Bank, they are charged discount; their 
Chicago correspondent charges them dis- 
count; but they dislike to pass the 
system along to their customers. Why? 
Principally because it hasn’t been done. 
Some say there is not a good founda- 
tion for it, but that is questionable. I 
know that it ean be successfully operated 
in a small town. 

The superiority of the discount method 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. It makes for simplicity. 

2. It increases the liquidity of the 
bank’s assets. 

3. It is in line with banking and 
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commercial practice all over this coup. 
try and abroad. 

There are a number of other ¢ostly 
items such as— 1 
Minimum charge for small loans. 

Asking for compensating balances 
when lines of eredit are granted, 

Operating on a budget (as any other 
good business would be operated). 

Adopting a new method of accounting 
so that we would know more about ou 
own bank. 

Making the kind of a detailed report 
that would reflect earnings in a proper 
way. Every time you loan a corpora. 
tion you ask for a list of earnings, 
Suppose they were to turn around and 
ask you for the 
Could you give it? 

I have called attention to three points 
which I think should be adopted as uni- 
form banking practice. Their merits 
have been proved and tested in actual 
practice. The results of their adoption 
by an imposing number of banks is con- 
vineing evidence that facts justify the 
theory, and their general adoption is in 
line with sound, equitable and profitable 
banking administration. 

I regard as highly significant in this 
connection the words of Professor H. L. 
Gantt of Yale University when he said: 

“We have no right morally to decide 
as a matter of opinion that which can be 
determined as a matter of fact. If we 
allow ourselves to be governed by opin- 
ion where it is possible to obtain facts, 
we shall lose in our competition with 
those who base their action on facets.” 
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The authority that comes with 
EX PERIENCE 


For more than half a century—ever 
since 1871—Rand M¢Nally & Company 
have been known as an authoritative 
source for banking information of all kinds. 
During their many years of experience 
in financial publishing they have ac- 
cumulated a fund of invaluable facts and 
figures which are at the command of 
bankers and all those to whom accurate 
and immediate financial information 
means just so much time and money. 


Rand M¢Nally 
Bank Publications 


Bankers Directory (Blue Book) 
The Bankers Monthly 


Key to the Numerical System of 
the A. B. A. 


The Bankers Service Bulletin 
The Bankers Service Guide 
Banking and Business Ethics 
Maps for Bankers 


norensenenanetl 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


The RAND MSNALLY Bankers Di- 
rectory (Blue Book), first issued in 1871 
andregularlysincethattime,is recognized 
by bankers the country over as the 
Standard Authority in the banking field. 
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